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“ Quotiefcunque a viris eruditiffimis diflentiam, id non de 
eorum laudibus derogandi, fed vere eruditionis excolende ftudio 
unicé factum eft.’’ Dawes. 


In diffenting from the opinions of very learned men, we feek 
not to lower their eftimation but to ferve the caufe of true 
literature, 
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Art. I. A Sporting Tour through various Parts of France in 
the Year 1802, including a concife Account of the porting 
Eftablifhments, Mode of Hunting, and other Fidd Amufe- 
ments, as practifed in that Country; with general Obferva- 
tions on the Arts, Sciences, Agriculture, y+ pinion and 
Commerce; Stridtures on the Cufloms and Manners of the 
French People; with a View of the comparative Advantages 
of Sporting in France and England. In a Series of Letters 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Darlington. To which is pre- 
fixed an Account of FrenchW olf- Hunting. By Colonel Thornton, 
of Thornton Royal, Yorkfbire. Illuftrated with upwards of 
eighty correct and pidturefque Delineations from original 
Drawings from Nature, by Mr. Bryant and other eminent 
Artifs. 4to. 2 Vols. Price $l. 13s, 6d. Longman 
and Co. 1806. 


Wwe have before introduced this fporting gentleman, who 
1s amufing enough in his way, to our readers. A Sport- 
ing Tour is certainly an original idea, and the invention of 
Colonel Thornton himfelf. He has the reputation, it por 
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of being a remarkably good fhot, and fo he may; but if he 
afpires at the higher charaéter of an author, whofe works 
are to furvive him, we think that he overthoots his mark. 
Neverthelefs, as before obferved, thefe volumes are in many 
refpecis entertaining, and, as far as the fports of the field 
are concerned, and the mode ot profecuting thefe in France 
may be fuppoted to excite curiofity, confiderable informa. 
tion may be gained from them. 

The objeét of Colonel Thornton’s vifit to France was the 
purchale of fome domain, for the purpofe of enjoying the 
amufements of the field. With this view he proceeded 
through ete to Paris, and alterwards vifited feveral 
of the p rovi ices, enjoying, in all the places through which 
he pafled, t faci of hunting, fhooting, &c. Ot fucha 
work, as we e probably do not enumerate among our readers 
a very large clals of good thots, however expert we ourfelyes 
may be at hitting our mark, fhort {pecimens will be fufficient. 
Yet, as it isan expenfive work, novel in its defign, and in 
many re[petis of elegant execution, we would not be too 
abrupt 1 Our notice of it. 

he following account of the manufaétory of fire-arms 
at Verfailles is not deflitute of entertainment. ‘The Colo- 
nel talks of a gun which coft four hundred guineas. We 
prefume it mult have been terribly long though j it only killed 
a iparrow. 


“ From hence we proceeded to the manufaCtory of fire-arms, 

of which | had previoutly heard fuch reprefentations as abfoiutely 

thoi ‘(hed me. ‘The fabrication of piftols at ten thoufand, and 
guns at fitty thoufand livres apiece had been mentioned as no un- 
common eae at this place; and when | argued on the impofli. 
bility of wor ign ° UP firc-arms to this value, and the phen 
of findin g purchafers at fuch extravagant prices, I was told, 
the man fe ictory was under the patron age of the Firft Conful, ve 
that he frequently sell red the moft coftly pieces as prefents for 
foreign princes or general officers. One gun was produce “d, which 
was then comp! ating for the Conful, at the price of eight hun- 
dred guineas. ‘The fum was certainly very great ; but I remem- 
ber receiving a fowling. piece as a prefent from Lord Rocking- 
ham, which” ee his Lordthip four hundred guine as, in conte. 
quence of my having killed a fparrow, which had perched on the 
top of Wentworth Hout *» With refpect, however, to fome of 
the enormous prices {t sad to be paid tor the arms of the Verfailles 
manufactory 1 can only add, that 1 have heard of them, but 
how far your credence will extend muft be left to your own con- 
fideration. 

, 


‘* T confefs, that 


f} ortfman I w as very anx ious to infpeet 


this manufactory, and was accordingly int roduced to the director 
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and his numerous partners. The fuperintendant of the guns is 
the well-known Bouté, and fome other perfon has the department 
of the piftols. They obferved, that they heard of the piftols 
Thad brought over for the Firit Conful, and exprefled a defire 
of being indulged with a fight of them. With this requeft ] 
readily acquiefced, and had the pleafure of hearing my intended 
prefent fpoken of in terms of the highett commendation by the 
diretors of the manufactory. The mounting of thetr arms at 
Verfailles is certainly excellent, and the carving of their ftocks 
is mot beautifully conceived, and as capitally executed; but 
their barrels are not fitted in that workman-like manner, which 
conftitutes a ftriking excellence in the Englifh manufa¢tories. 
They are alfo very inferior to my countrymen in the art of 
browning, and in the conftruction of their locks. 

“ Gratified with the information we had received at this 
manufactory, we returned to a dinner, which our landlord. had 
engaged to provide for eighteen perfons at ten livres per head, 
the defert non compris. ‘The repaft was excellent, and the at- 
tendants were particularly civil; but I could not help remarking, 
that although an Englifhman is at firft furprifed at the cheapnefs 
of French wints, the frequenting of inns, and the great quan. 
tity there confumed, will foon alter his fentiments on this 
fubject. 

“ The next morning being appointed for a trial of guns 
between myfelf and the directors of the manufactory, we met 
before breakfaft at a place purpofely adapted for experiments of 
that nature. A diftance of fixteen yards was chofen and mea- 
fured off for piftols, and ftone marks were placed for the feet, fo 
that it was impoffible for the advantage of a fingle inch to be 
taken by either party. Mr. G. firft tried his piftol, and made 
two good fhots, placing the ball within an inch of a wafer. 
He then defired me to make trial with the fame piftol,, but as it 
had a double-hair trigger, to which I had rot been accuftomed, 
it went off before I got it to the mark, However, on its being 
reloaded, I placed the ball nearer to the wafer than my compe- 
pitor had previoufly done. 

“ The next trial confifted of two forts of treble-barrelled 

piftols, one of which was on the fame principle as thofe intended 
for the Conful, and they anfwered at the above diftance, fo as to 
hit the iron plate, which was two feet fquare. 
_ “ We then made trial of fome guns of the manufaétory, and 
it may reafonably be fuppofed the beft were felected ; I had only 
brought two of my own, one of which was my coach gun, not 
more than two feet long, but even this far furpaffed thofe pro- 
duced by the manufaéturers. They made fome fhots at the dif. 
tance of pinety-cight yards, but did not fucceed. 

“ It was afterwards agreed to have a full and fair trial of my 
guns againft the manufactory, and each party was naturally 
anxious for fuccefs, ‘The Poker, or Buonaparte, as the gun 1s 
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termed, opened the ball, and fhe threw her fhot fo exadlly, the 
the French admitted ‘ une mouche ne pourroit pas echap per,’ 

‘« ‘Theirs in return failed, after which they affayed about fog; 
others. The next was my air-gun, at ninety-three yards, agains 
their rifle. I fhot within an inch of their mark, though it wa 
not fully pumped. ‘The day was extremely fultry, and yet my 
next fhot was ftill more exact. 

« The next trial was my double rifle againft their beft fing 
rifle, which was apparently greatly in their favour, as the fight 
to a fingle rifle is far more accurate. On preparing to reload, } 
found that, owing to fome miftake, the loader and the bull. 
moulds were either loft or miflaid. However, fome bullets wer 
found to fit, and, after loading with powder merely by guefs, ] 
made eight thors, each fufficient to pierce through a deer’s head, 
and once even touched the edge of the white. 

«¢ We had feveral other trials both with rifles and air.guns, 
but the refule afforded a convincing proof of the fuperiority of 
the Englifh manufactures. Several bets were made on this occa. 
fien, but General Beaumont, the appointed judge, decided im- 
partially in favour of my guns.’’ Vol. I. p. 67. 


The account alfo of wolf-hunting is really interefting, and 
the following defcription given with the vivacity and true 
fpirit of a keen fportiinan, who has often been in at the 


death. 


“« The intenfe heat of the following day did not prevent us from 
throwing into the foreft at foar o’clock, and we foon roufed awolf, 
ot which we had a view for five or fix miles ; however, ihere was 
no probability of killing bat by thooting him, and this was not 
eatily done, as the cover was extremely thick in underwood and 
heath, the avenues having been entirely neglected fince the te- 
volution. 

« heard feveral fhots in different parts, and fome of them fo 
near together, that I did uot fuppoie them to be at the fame 
animal; however, the cry returned, and | faintly faw fomething 
rufh near me. ‘The hunters then came up, and informed me, that 
they had fhot at a wolf; and one of the party faid in an exulting 
tone, that he was confident he had mortally wounded bim. 

‘© } had twenty-one balls in my feven-barrelled gun, am 
truited, if I could get a fhot the leat clear of cover, I fhould 
wound the game. We then took our refpective ftations ™ the 
ailers, allagreeing, as is neceffary, to fhoot forwards. In about 
halt an hour I heard the ery no more, and therefore dathed on 
at a good rate for two miles, when I heard the hounds, but very 
faintly. Having placed myfelf in what I thought a likely Pp» 
[heard a ruling, and foon difcovered an animal liftening about 


y vards diftant. Agitated as I was at this moment, I cow 
me 
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not decide whther J fhould fire. I was certain of hitting with 
fome of the balls, but as the cry continued to advance, | 
refolved to wait, and in a little time my gentleman pafied the 
avenue. He feemed jaded, and was evidently hit in the hinder 
part. I fired, but whether fuccefsfully or not I could not tell. 
Running up to the boughs where he had appeared, I found them 
cut, and On examining carefully the range of the balls I con. 
ceived that I had certainly wounded him, in confequence of which 
I remounted my horfe, and tallihoed fo as to make the foreft ring. 
In about ten minutes a couple and a half of my dogs — 
nearly together. Cauftic and Conful, grandfon and grand.daugh. 
rer of Merkin, of true Congucror blood, feemed the moft vermin, 
They flew counter down the avenue, but I halloed them back, 
and at this inftant three couple and a half out of my four came 
in, and were immediately followed by Vixen, who appeared full 
as vicious. 1 caped them, and they went off at a rattling pace 
after the wolf, but ftill they were almoft mute. 

“ Having galloped on to the next avenue, I was joined by fome 
ftraggling gentlemen, and at length by the huntfman, whom I 
informed of what had tranfpired. He was in raptures with my 
hounds, and exclaimed, ‘ Par Dieu, Monfieur le Colonel, ce font 
des veritables chiens, ils font fuperbes, ils tueront non pas Jeulement 
tous les loups, mais anffi le diable.* If 1 halloed like a madman, 
he certainly was not behind me in blowing, for I really thought 
he would have burft either himfelf or his horn. The reft of the 
fportfnen, being furnifhed with horns, blew in confidence, and 
the noife they made has never fince been out of my ears. Ano- 
ther fhot proclaimed, that the game was again feen, when he 
turned fhorter, and the hounds got nearer; and on my reprefent. 
ing to the gentlemen, that our hounds would foon outftrip him, 
they politely agreed to fire no more. The wolf was now fre- 
quently feen, and at every turn the horns gave notice. He 
crofled an avenue tolerably clear, when Vixen, who had joined 
us, faw him, and although juft before jaded, the little devil got 
the fcent and gave tongue. When fhe feemed to be near and 
teafing him, my hounds came up within two hundred yards of 
his jack, all in a fheet, and even fome of the French hounds, 
which had given up the chace, now came in, One of them, be- 
tween a Newfoundland dog and a deep-mouthed Norman hound, 
worked very hard, ‘The huntfman faid, ¢ Monfieur le Colonel, ce 
chien Norman eft un gaillard, il aime les toups. Il fera bientot 
mort.’ But I replied, ¢ I fear he will wound my hounds feverely, 
they are fo few. If indeed, the pack were here I thould not fear 
him,’—* N’ayez pas peur, Monfieur le Colonel,’ rejoined the 
huntfman ; © Fe ferai proche et je dui flangerai un coup de mon 
tarabine,’ 

“* At this moment the wolf turned to us, when the terrier 
iaving a decided advantage from the thicknefs of the cover, con- 
tinued catching at his haunches. I halloed, the hunt{man blew 
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away, and the game was now at the point of death, furrounded 
by his enemies. His tongue hung out, and he was evident, 
ly wounded in more places than one, as he could fcarcely 
draw his hind leg after him. After he had been tormented for 
fome time by Vixen, he came to a fort of opening in the ride, 
but in crofling fome deep ruts he fell in, and could not recover 
himfelf,. The Norman hound and three others rufhed in and 
threw him on his back. He fnatched, but they feized him by the 
throat and back, whilft Vixen had good hold of his haunch, ] 
thruft the end of my whip in his mouth, and the hunt{man coolly 
tied his nofe, and drew his couteau de chaffle, which I tol 
him was unneceflary; the hounds being at him, he mutt foon 
expire, 

‘© Having blown our horns, and hallooed till we were almof 
dead with drought, we tied our horfes to fome trees, and fat 
down whilft the wolf was dying. The huntfinan faid it was 
© Gras loup de quartier ance,’ and I obferved he had a famous fet 
of grinders and good dog teeth. He had received from the firt 
fire of M. De Beaumont a fmall piftol ball through the upper 
part of his back, and one buck fhot had grazed his, neck. My 
balls being rifled very neatly, were eafily known. Two of them 
had entered the flefhy part of his thigh, and a third, which 
crofied the kidneys, feemed to have given the mortal wound, as 
without that the huntfman faid he would have ftood much longer; 
and his brufh had fuffered from fome balls, which almoft every 
gentleman prefent afferted to have been his own. 

‘¢ Having opened our canteens, and taken fome refrefhment, | 
ordered the carcafe of the wolf to be thrown to the hounds, and 
the greateit part of it was foon devoured ; but the French hounds 
would not touch it, On examining the dogs, we found that one 
of Conful’s cars was almoft bit off; Cauftic was fadly cut on 
the fide of her face, and the reft a little injured. Vixen had 
efcaped with only a bloody nofe; that was, indeed, a fevere 
wound for a terrier, but fhe did not feem to mind it; and indeed 


they all fuffered much lefs than I expected.’’ Vol. II. p. 3. 


The engravings introduced by way of elucidation are of 
unequal execution, but altogether the volumes are elegant. 
They have alfo another claim on our indulgence. Their 
publication was not determined upon from any vain ambi- 
tion of literary diftinétion, but from benevolent motives; 
we truft, therefore, that they will have an adequate de- 
greeof fuccels. The author, it appears, gave his manufcript 
to an old fchoolfellow reduced in his circumftances, with 
his permifion to make what he could of it. A book pub- 
lifhed under fuch circumftances is hardly fair critical game, 
Here therefore we reft on our arms, 
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ART. Il. Letters addreffed to the Daughter of a Nobleman, 
on the Formation of Religious and Moral Principle. In twe 
Volumes. By Elizabeth Hamilton, Author of Latters on the 
Elementary Prine ples ¢ of Education, &c. Fe. He. Cr. 
8yo. 10s. Cadell and Davies. 1806. 


THE fatisfa€tion which we received from Mifs Hamilton's 
Letters on Education, as well as trom her Memoirs of 
Agrippina, was {uch, that we opened the volumes before us 
with expeétations of amufement and inftruétion, which, 
though indeed high, have not been difappointed. That the 
principles on which fhe propofed to condu& the education 
of early yeuth are right, no one will queftion, who has paid 
any attention to what paffes in his own mind, and what ap- 
pears to pafs in the minds of children; but we all know, 
that principles which are indifputably right j in theory, cannot, 
in this mixed world, be always. carried into practice. In 
Milfs Hamilton’s principles there is, indeed, nothing which 
is not obvioully praéticable by a found judgment combined 
with a vigilant eye; but neither parents nor governefles are 
always pofleffed of thefe two moft important qualifications 
of an inftru€tor of childhood. We coulg not, therefore, 
but wih to fee the effecéis of due attention to the mental law 
of aflociation afcertained by experience, and by the expe- 
rience of one, by whom the law itfelf is fo thoroughly un- 
derftood. In the Memoirs of Agrippina we have, indeed, 
fome ftriking proots of the pernicious confequences of im. 
proper affociations, early formed in amind naturally well 
difpofed ; but, for the reafons which we have elfewhere 
afligned *, the life of Agrippina can be neither very inftruc- 
tive nor very interefting, to any female of the prefent day. 
But when we learned, that Mifs Hamilton had been intr ufled 
with the office of fuperintending the education of the 
daughters of the Earl of , and found the Letters before 
us addreffed to Lady Elizabeth B- , thot Nobleman’s 
eldeft daughter, we were prepared tor difcuflions, in which 
every woman of good fenfe and good education muft be 
deeply interefted. The firft paragraph of the preface, in- 
deed, gave us fome alarm leaft the head of the fair author, 
found as it is, had become giddy in confequence of the in- 
cenfe fo liberally burat before her;. but we foon found, that 











* Vol. XXVI. p. 25, &c. 
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the preface is by much the moft exceptionable, if not the 
only exceptionable part of the two volumes. As Mifg 
Hamilton 1s a favourite author with us, we fhall take the 


liberty to pqjnt out what appears to us ae this preface, 
fit 


in hopes, that, in any future publication, fhe may pro 
our prefent, as much as fhe feems to have done by oar 
eur former animadverfions. 


*¢ In fubmitting,’’ the fays, ** the enfuing pages to the otdeal 
of eriticifm, the author bas no hopes of their paffing unfrarched 
through its tremendous flames; nor is the weak enough to exped 
that any thing (which) fhe can urge will induce her judges to 
temper for ber the beat of the burning plough.fbare. Were the not 
provided with a talifman, of which Je has in many inflances proved 
the efficacy, fhe would fhrink hopelefs from the trial; but confdeat 
that upen this occafion it will not be found to have loft any of 
its virtue, fhe binds it to her bofom, and proceeds, if not with. 
out apprehenfion, at /ea/t without difmay."” 


In this h there is a petulant felf-fufficiency, which, 
if dif aed ty “bay other Loner Mifs Hainihon would 
have been among the firft to pronounce unbecoming the fe. 
male chara@ter, If the believe the ordeal of criticifm to be 
really tremendous, what talifman can fhe poffefs, which fhould 
give her fuch confidence to encounter the trial? If the do ni 


elieve it to be tremendous, does not this ironical ftyle betray 


a contemptuous arrogance, which would not become any 
charatter, either male or female? But fhe has no hopes that 
for her the critics will temper the heat of thei: burni 
ot penis and is confident that her talifman, of whic 
ve has often proved the efficacy, has loft none of its virtue! 
We really know not on what oceafion fhe has been called 
upon to put the virtue of her talifman to the teft. For ber 
the Britifh Critics, at leaft, have never heated their plough: 


fhares ; though, confidering her intelleét as very fuperior to 


that of an ordinary book maker, they pointed out with freedom 
what feemed to be defeéts in her former publications; and fuch 
of their brother journalifts as they have confulted appear to 
have treated her in the fame manner, and probably for the fame 
reafons. It is not worth while, and could ferve no purpole 
whatever, to point out the particular defects of fuch trifling 

ublications as Letters from the Mountains, and nine-enths 
of thofe wovels, of which ladies are daily delivered ; becaufe 
no perfon, who has any thing ¢lfe to do, can be fuppofed 
to wafte time in the perufal of fuch things, and {till lefs to 
. tonfult them for leflons of wifdom. But with refpeét to 
Mifs Hamilon’s works, the cafe is very different. The Le 
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a Hindeo Rajah, the Memoirs of Modern Philofophers, 
ret eta on the Elementary Princi, af Education, vr the 


Memoirs of Agrippina, difplay fuch powers of thinking, and 
cperact ju » a8 to give to their author a chine to be 
liftened to with deference; and to the writings of fuch an 


author we are always defirous to lend our aid to corre&t every 
obliquity. 

On this account we regret that fhe fhould have expreffed 
herfelf as fhe has done im this fame preface (p. 20, &c.) 
of the opinions called orthodox, and of thofe females 
who have entered the lifls as what the calls champions of 
the Church of England. The thorny labyrinth of contro- 
verfy is not, indeed, the place in which a lady would 
choofe to take her literary walk, nor fhall we ever advife any 
one of the fex wantonly to entangle herfelf in fach difficul- 
ties; but as Mifs H. difcuffes, with confidence, queftions 
of protound metaphyfics, fhe might have ftated more expli- 
citly than fhe has done the, reafons on which fhe gives the 
pebirence to the Church of England. 


“ To be of no church, we have been told *, is danger- 
ous;” and. it is little leTs dangerous to wander from church 
to church, or from fe& to fect. If it be true, that “ reli- 
gion will glide by degrees out of the mind, unlefs it be in- 
vigorated and reimprefled by external ordinances, by flated 
calls to worfhip, and the falutary influence ef example;”’ it 
is equally true, that thole who, without having ftudied the 
fcheme of chriftianity, go to any place of public worthip, 
in which the word is faid to be preached, wil gradually im- 
bibe very inconfiftent notions, or lofe all reverence for the 
asp doétrines of chriftianity. Such perfons, having no 

xed principles by which to try the fpirits of the various 
fefts with which they occafionally communicate, no fooner 
difcover that the word, by which their ears have been fo 
often tickled, is differently interpreted by the “ many falfe 
prophets that have gone out into the world,” than they are 
tempted to conclude, either that the chriftian doétrines of 
fanctification and redemption, &c. are difficult to be under- 
flood, or that the {criptures of truth are an impofture. Mrs. 

eft, therefore, in a Letters to a Young Man, and Mrs. 
Jackfon, in her Dialogues on the Deétrines and Duties of 
riftianity, were well employed when pointing out the pe- 
culiar excellencies of the Church of England; and it is 
with no good grace that an author, who has fludied the phi- 
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lofophy of Locke, and Hartley, and Reid, proclaims her 
own inadblility tor fuch a tafk, and {neers at every female 
who has attempted: it. From the manner in which Mifs.H, 
writes on this fubjett, a flranger to the ftate of religion in 
this country would fuppofe, that the prefent age is charac. 
terized by bigotry and intolerance, and that the champions 
of the Church of England ‘“* hurl defiance upon all.who 
think they may be faved, though they “come not» within: its 
pale” Yet every Englithman knows, that our church has 
always been eminently tolerant; that her naw. eg, though 
they wifh ‘* every man to be -fully perfuaded: in his own 
mind,” leave the ** dealing of damnation round the land” to 
Catholics and Calvinifts; and that the charaéter of the pre- 
fent age is not bigotry, but {cepticifm and indifference, or, 
2s modern hilofopbers choofe to exprefs it, liberality of fen- 
timent. But we proceed from the preface to the examina. 
tion of the letters themfelves, which we have found a more 
pleafing tafk. 

In the firft letter, which is merely introdu€ory, reafons 
are ofhaned for addrefling Lady Elizabeth through the me- 


dium of the prefs, with which, if they be fatista€tory to 


that lady and her father, every other reader muft be more 
than fatisfied. The obje&t of education is to promote tem- 
poral and eternal happinefs; and to the attainment of this 
obje&t the fair author fhows the neceffity of occafionally 
facrificing a prefent enjoyment; the value of time, which, 
when once loft, cannot be recalled; and the importance of 
acquiring fixed principles. Such principles can reft only on 
the firm conviction, that for our sions we are all account- 
able to God; and that God is conftantly prefent with uf, 
and underftands our thoughts long before. As conneéted 
with this conviction fhe treats of prayer and habitual devo- 
tion, on which fhe throws out many admirable refleétions, 
fhowing its tendency to fix in the mind a fenfe of the divine 
ae 4 and why it fometimes fails to produce this effet. 

he then examines the principles of eri and juftice, ant- 
madverts on the tendency of the paffions to miftead the un- 
derftanding ; fhows that belief in the prefence of God 1s the 
only fecurity againft being thus mifled; makes fome judi- 
cious reflections on the principles of honour, which fhe 
proves to be utterly inadequate to direét the conduét; and 
returns again to the principles of truth and juftice, from 
which no deviation ought ever to be allowed. 

She then confiders the obje€tions commonly u againtt 
.the practice of fincerity, to the extent for which pleads; 
fhows that it is not incompatible with politenels ; reprobates 
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dimulation: ifvall its forms;» and fets in-a flron light the 
turpitude of detraétion and calumny. In the courle of thefe 
difeuffions Mifs Hamilton treats of a gift, for the ufe of 
which thofe who poffefs it will undoubtedly be caXed to ac. 
count by God, though it is not often confidered in this light 
either by moralifts or divines. The gift to which we allude 
is influence, which the confiders as peculiar to no ftation, but 
as derived from birth, fortune, rank, talents, or virtue, fhow. 


ing its powerful operation in fosietys and the duty of direét. 
incip 


ing that operation by the pri s of truth and suliices 
She often illuftrates her precepts by appofite tories, af which 
the tame pigeon, in letters 8th and 9th, and the anecdotes of 
Frederic and Albert, in the two fubfequent letters, are pe- 
culiarly excellent; though we could not help feeling fome 
regret that both ftories are left incomplete, and juftice not 
rendered to the different.chara¢ters. The firft volume is 
concluded with a recapitulation of the principles which have 
been unfolded, and an earneft invitation to her young cor- 
refpondent to examine the foundation on which fhe refls 
her hopes. 

In this volume are fo, many profound as well as ufeful 
reflettions, expreffed in elegant language, that we fhould be 
ata lofs what to extraét for the inftruction of our readers, 
were not the following juft diftinétion between knowledge 
and principle the bafis of the author's [y{tem of education. 


* It may,. in the firft place, be expedient to confider what we 
mean by principle. It is a term fo often made ufe of, that it 
muft be familiar to your ear; but you know (that) I am a great 
friend to accuracy, with 2 ig to our notions refpetting the 
meaning of the words (which) we ufe; nor have I often found 
the precaution unneceflary, efpecially when a term is employed 
in more fenfes than one. 

‘* When we fpeak of the fir? principle of any thing, we mean 
fomething that is effential to its exiftence, and without which it 
could not be. Thus, we fay that to believe in God is the fir# 
principle of all religion, becaufe without a belief in God there 
could be no religion whatever. We fay likewife, that truth 
and juftice are firft principles in morals, becaufe truth and jaftice 
are effential to our notions of mosality. But when we fay, that 
fuch a one has good or bad principles, I am afraid we do not al- 
Ways fo thoroughly comprehend the full force of the expreffion. 

** To have good principles is not merely to Avow our duty, 
and to be furnijbed with the beft motives for performing it; but 
to have this knowledge and thefe motives converted: into a@ive 
babits of the mind, fo that whenever we are called to judge or = 
act, 
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aft, we may inftantly and involuntarily (without deliberation») 
jodge and act as they prefcribe. | 

«* The difference between a good education and a bad one, in 

opini® , is, that in the courfe of the former the young mind 

is afifted in transforming the precepts of religion and virtue into 
thofe habits of thinking and a¢ting, which are termed rulj 
principles; and that in the latter, no fuch affiftance ‘is afforded,” 
(Vol, I. p. 13.) 


Thefe are juft refle&tions, which fhow, that the author 
underftands thoroughly the mental law of affociation, into 
which the refolves, as the writer of this article has long fince 
refolved, what the followers of Shaftefbury and Hutchefon 
call the moral feofe._ 3 

In the fecond volume Mifs H. details to her young cor. 
refpondent her own notions of religion, which are liberal, 
though notlax ; andrational, though neither arrogant nor {cep. 
tical. Of natural religion fhe writes with great correétnels, 
infifting, 2s we have oitem done, that no fyftem of true re- 
ligion ever was, or probably could have been formed by 
the unaided intelleétual powers of ment. She admits, 
however, as every one capable of refle€tion muft admit, 
that the being and many of the attributes of God, when 
once they are by whatever means brought into view, are 
capable of a rational proof; though fhe contends, and we 
think with trath on her fide, that reafon has no data from 
which to infer whether there be but one God, or more than 
one. At all events, we know that polytheifm was the pre- 
vailing region of the whole ancient world; and that the 
children of Abraham were feleéted by God to be the repo 
fitory of the revealed doétrine of the divine unity. . 

Of the fcriptures of the Old Teflament, containing the 
hiftory of the various revelations vouthfafed to men, the 
gives a very per{picuous, though concife view, beginmng 
with the primeval ftate otf man, his forteiture of immorta 
lity, and the confequences which eniued. She briefly men- 
tiens the promife of a future redeemer obfeurely giveno 
the firil pay, renewed to Abraham, to Jacob, to David, to 


n—«~©, 
_———_ 


- 





* We have inferted this claufe as.exprefling what Mifs H, on- 
doubtedly means by the word sveluntarily. That word cannot 
be here ufed in ics literal fenfe; for the author knows well, that 
a deed involuntarily dove is, in a moral view, neither goodnat 
evil.—Rer. 
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Mofes, and to the long line of Jewith prophets, with addi- 
tional brightnefs, gradually increafing as the fulnefs of ume 
approached. She makes fome very judicious obfervations 
on the various laws, moral, political, and ceremonial, which 

were given to the Jews, as well as on the fanétions by which 
thofe laws were guarded and enforced; and fhows <a 
importance to Chriftians of fludying the Old Teltament, 
illuftrating her arguments by a moft appofite fimile. 

Mifs Hamilton’s objett,. however, is not to teach her 
pupil a fyftem of theology; and whoever fhall judge of the 
merit of her book by this ftandard will do her great injuftice; 
though feveral theological opinions are thrown out, which 
fhow that fhe could have performed much more than fhe has 
undertaken. She treats of revelation only as the guide of 
human condu&; and though fhe repeatedly enforces the 
great truth, that there is “‘ none other name under heavén 
given among men whereby we muft be faved,” than the 
name of Jefus Chrift, fhe expatiates on the feveral difpenfa. 
tions of revealed religion, chiefly as they give us juft views 
of the attributes and omniprefence of God; of our being 
accountable to him for all our thoughts, words, and a€tions ; 
and of the duties which, as rational and moral beings, we 
owe to our Creator, to ourfelves, and to our fellow-crea. 
tures. With this view the givesa very ufeful commentary or 
paraphrafe on the four firft commandments of the decalogue; 
and obferves of: the other fix, that they relate to the parti- 
cular duties of focial life, on which it is not her 
obje& to enter into any difcuffion. In the letter where the 
treats more particularly of the giving of the law, we meet 
with fome refle€tions on miracles, and on what are called the 
laws of nature, which are fo ftrikingly juft, that we cannot 
refufe ourfelves the pleafure of eoualeci ing them. 


“ To fuch ats of divine power as are out of the commen 
courfe of nature, and are wrought for any particular purpofe, we 
give the name of miracle; but we fhould do very wrong to ima. 
gine, that it required any effort in the Divine Being to operate 
in one way more than in another. Who thall prefume to fay, ehat 
we, or any living creatures, nay, that the world itfelf, or any of 
the thoufands of worlds that roll around, could conrinue to exift 
for a fingle moment without a fpecial a&t of divine power? 

“ The | Jaws that govern the univerfe give fach an ap- 
pearance of regularity, that we are apt to forget that thofe laws 
are only modes of a¢ting—to be employed, or to be fufpended, or 
to be abrogated, as it thal feem to him who has appointed 
them. We the return of day and night, of fummer and 
Winter, becaufe we have been accuftomed to. fee them return; _ 
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that they do thus return, is no lefs the act, the: fpecial aft, of 
Omnipotence, than that will be which fhall arreft the planets in 
their courfe, when the mighty angel from heaven fhall frwear 

him that liveth for ever and ever, that time foall be no more,'* 
{Vol. II. p. 50+) ; 


Thefe fentiments, when thus ftated, appear not more juft 
than obvious; and yet it is certain, that had they been uni. 
verfally, or even generally attended to, the obje€tions of 
Hume and others to the miracles of the ane could have 
excited no great alarm. From the Jewith’ difpenfation, 
which this author very properly confiders as preparatory to 
the Chriftian, fhe proceeds to an examination of the doétrines 
and precepts of the New Teftament, obferving, that | 


«© The punifhments and rewards declared by Mofes were na. 
tional and temporal *, The punifhments and rewards declared b 
Jefus are individual and eternal, And as furely as the children 
of Ifrael obtained poffeflion of the land promifed to their fathers, 
fo furely fhall we obtain poffeffion of that inheritance promifed 
by God through Jefus Chrift, if we, on our parts, perform the 
conditions of the engagement. As furely as the ‘children of 
Judah were led into captivity by the King of Babylon, accord. 
ing to all that had been foretold them by the prophet, fo furely 
fhall you and I be condemned at the day of judgment, if we, like 
them, refufe to liften to the prophet’s voice.’’ (P. 102.) 


Mifs’ Hamilton: explains the. conditions. of the. Gof 
covenant with great perfpicuity; obferves that the -felf- 
denial enjoined by our holy religion could not be. praétifed, 
wete we not fupported by the grace of God’s holy. fpirit; 
fhows the neceflity of ufing the means prefcribed in the 
Gofpel for obtaining that grace; gives an excellent para- 
phrafe of the Lord's Prayer; points out the importance, 
even in a moral view, of the Two Sacraments of Baptifm and 
the Lord’s Supper; and illuftrates her reafoning on the effeéts 
of them by a very inftruétive anecdote of the author of the 





* The reader may fee this very completely proved, if he really 
think ‘that it ftands in need of proof, in the Latin works of 
Bifhop Bull, and in Warburton’s Divine Legation of Mifet. 
‘That all the enlightened Ifraelites believed in a future ftate of 
retribution is indeed indifputable; but fach of them as believed 
this on any good ground, refted their faith on the fature redemp- 
tion to be wrought by the Meffiah; for, as our church teaches, 
*© both in the Old and New Teftament everlafting life is offered 
to man by Chrift, who is the only mediator between God and 
man.’’ Article 7.—Rev,. 


: Night 
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Night Thoughts. She fays fot one word of the apoftolical 
rite of Confirmation, at which we are the more furprifed, 
as being treated as fhe has treated baptifm, it might have 
been made the vehicle of much valuable inftruétion. 

In the concluding letters fhe places in a ilrikin light the 
temptations to which thofe in the higher ranks of fociety are 
neceflarily expofed, and feems peculiarly anxious, on this’ 
account, for Lady Elizabeth and her fifters, of whom fhe 
takes a moft affe€ting farewel.: *This we fhould tranfcribe, 
asa fpecimen of beautiful writing, had not the article already 
fwelled to more than its juft bulk, and were we not per- 
fuaded that the following refleétions on Chriftian faith would 
be more generally ufeful, as they are undoubtedly more 


original. ‘ 


; 

‘ Belief in the Son of God, and in all that he has revealed, 
muft be cherifhed in the heart as an attive principle, before it 
can avail us as a hope of falvation. It will be here, as in the 
common affairs of life, when we ferioufly believe we thall a@& 
accordingly. Let us fee if we can illuftrate this by an example. 

* You know tht properties of the magnet, and have feen the 
ufe made of it in the mariner’s compafs. Convinced by experience 
of the invariable fidelity of his extraordinary guide, the Euro 
pean failor launches out into the expanfe of ocean, and truftin 
without doubt or hefitation, to the direétion of his metallic 
conductor, ventures to explore feas and-regions which were never 
before explored by any of the human race. Here you fee faith a 
principle of aétion. 

* Let us now fuppofe that an, Englith thip touches at one of 
the lately-difcovered iflands in the fouthern ocean, -and that the 
captain having, to gratify the curiofity of the natives, explained 
the nature of the-mariner’s compafs, makes them a prefent of it 
at his departure. 

“ The natives, quite proud of their acquifition, boaft of it 
to all their neighbours, as a charm, which will, whenever they 
pleafe, waft them to the land of the ftrangers. But, while the 
thus boaft, they never attempt to ufe the precious gift. Their 
belief in its fidelity is not fufficiently ftrong to conquer their 
apprehenfions.. They dread as much as ever the confequence of 
loting fight of land. The compafs is, therefore, to them of no 
ufe; it is a mere nominal benefit, tending only to increafe their 
pride and felf-importance. It is, in fhort, to them juft what 
Chriftian faith is to numbers who call themfelves Chriftians—it 
makes no fort of alteration in their conduct.’’ (P. 418.) 


We have now given to our readers as Complete a view as 
our linits will permit of the contents of thefe two intereft- 
ing volumes; and it is needlefs to add, that, in our opinion, 
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they do e ual honour to the head and the heart of their : 
om i 


he ftyle is, in general, elegant, perfpicuo 
forcible; but we truft that Milfs Hamilton wi ac ae 


us of heating our oR WOES though we fay, that the firh 


volume is in this refpeét fuperior to the fecond, and that in 
both there are a few faults, which muft attraét the notice of 
every eye. The firft of thefe which arrefted our attention 
is a /y/tematic omiflion, as it appears to us, of the relative 
pronoun, which we have occafionally fupptied in the ex. 
trafts that we have made from the firft volume. We are 
perfeétly aware, that there are critics who deem fuch 
omifhons beautiful in the ftyle of familiar letters; but f 
letters on the moft important and facsed fubje&s which can 
occupy the mind of man, and written for the exprefs purpofe 
of using yebumen, are not familiar, in the only fenfe in 
which the word can be ufed in this criticifm; and fuch are 
the letters which compofe thefe two volumes. But had 
they all the levity and airinefs which the word familiar was 
ever employed to exprefs, no omiffion, by which the fenfe 
is obf{cured, could, even in fuch compolitions, be a deauty; 
and the fenfe is unqueftionably obf{cured in fome degree 
the omiffion of the relative in the middle claufe of the f 
lowing fentence: 


“‘ Notwithftanding the demonftrations which God had given 
of his power and wifdom, his juftice, mercy, and truth; notwith. 
ftanding (that) the powerful impreflion (which) thefe demonitta. 
tions made upon the fenfes was fuch as to give to this rude and 
otherwife unenlightened people more fublime conceptions of the 
power and majeity of the Supreme Being than any other nation 
ever poffeifed ; notwithftanding all this, they yielded to tempta- 
tion.’’ (Vol. Il. p. 82.) 


Mifs Hamilton occafionally places the words alone and 
' gnly fo as to give to the fentences, or claufes of fentences, 
in which they occur, a meaning different from that which 
fhe intends to exprefs. Thus (Vol. I, p. 14.) the fays, “ It 
is by conftant and habitual exercife that it (principle) can 
alone be confirmed;’’ the grammatical meaning of which 1, 
that principle, without any thing jomed with it, or principle 
only, can be confirmed by conflant and habitual exercile; 
but her meaning furely is, that “* by conftant and habitual 
exercife alone (i. e. by nothing elfe) principle can be con- 
firmed.”"—Ayain fhe fays of the Chriftian facraments, “* Not 
are they only calculated to increafe our faith and to excite 
our hope, but to purify our defires, to regulate our allec- 
tions, and to flrengthen our principles;” whereas her meat- 


ing 
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ing obvionlly is, * Nor are they calculated only to. increafe 
our faith and to excite our hope, but alfo to purify our de- 
fires,” &c. This is a fault into which fome of our bef 
writers occafionally fall, through inattention to thofe laws of 
human thought, on which all: grammar rules are founded; 
bat we have fometimes detefted Mifs Hamilton deviating 
from the rhoft obvious of thele rules. 

On one occafion, though we neglefted to note where, we 
found her adopting that very abfurd folecifm, which has fome- 
times threatened to become prevalent, of fubftituting the ac- — 
tive verb fe day for the neuter verb folie. She fays too (Vol. 
I. p. 106.) ‘* And when, after fuch difappointinents, one can 
retire into their own hearts,” inftead of ‘* into dis or der ewn 
heart. Again (Vol. II. p. $5.) ‘* It is for you and J (me un- 

ueftionably) to know’’ &c. and, {peaking of the power of 

od, fhe fays, (p. 45.) it ** is no lels wonderful in the form- 
ation of the fimpleft flower, or in the organization ef an 
living creature, as (than) in all the mighty things which he 
did,” &c. We could with lkewife that in thefe ferious 
and often folemn letters, which, though addreffed to a v 
young correfpondent, are intended to ‘be read by the public 
at large, Mifs Hs had avoided fuch .chrldifl: appellations as 
Lady Elizabeth’s papa, and Mifs Glals’s grand-mamma, which 
are fuited only to the nurferys 

But though we have felt it ourduty to point out thefe trifling 
blemifhes, in letters of very fuperior merit, we beg leave to 
allure the public, that we have been inflruéted as well as 
mufed by them; and that we ate convinced, that no young 
laly in the kingdom, nor old lady neither, will read them 
with due attention, and earneftly endeavour to obferve the 
precepts which their author inculcates, without becoming a 
wiler and better Chriftian. 


+ a sili ‘ on 


Art. Ill, The Hiflary and Treatment of the Difeafes of the 
Leeth, the Gums, and the Alveolar Proceffes, with the Ope- 
rations which they refpectively require. 10 which are added, 
Obfervations on other Difeajes of the Mouth, and on the Mode 
of fixing Artificial Teeth. Illuftrated with Copper-plates. 
By Jofeph Fox, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ge. 4to. 170 pp. Price il. Callow, Craven-court, 
1806. - 





PHE fir volume of this work, of which we gaVe an 
ample account in the XXIid. Volume of our Review, 
treated of the formation of the Tecth, and the order of their. 
Dd appeatance, 
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appearance, of the method of redreffing irregularities jy 
their pofition, and of remedying the diforders occafioned 
dentition, or the cutting of the teeth. In this volume the 
author treats of the difea fos affe€ting the permanent, or fecond 
crop of teeth, the guims, and “the alveolar proceffes, and 
fhows the appropriate remedies; or where the decay of the 
tecth is fo confiderable that they are incapable of being pre. 
ferved, the author teaches the method of fupplying thes 
places with artificial ones. 

The teeth; like the reft of the bones, are liable to inflam. 
mation, but do not, like them, exfoliate.’ The death of any 
part of the crown of a tooth confhitutes caries. As this 
is the moft frequent. difeafe affeGting the teeth, the author 
treats it with proportional attention. In the incifores, the 
caries ufually begins at the fides, between the teeth. The 
ittcifors of the under jaw, the author obferves, very feldom 
become decayed. ‘When the cartes has deftroyed the crown 
of the tuoth, it will frequently break off, aire Sent the fangs 
in the focket, where they will often remain many yeafs, 
without occafioning pain or any confiderable inconve- 
nience, é 

The caufe of caries, the author, fuppofes to be inflam- 
mation of the membrane lining the internal cavity of the 
tooth. The inflamed membrahe feparates from the bone, 
whence a ftoppage of the circulation, and the confequent 
death of the tooth. 


«¢ This opinion,’’ the author fays, p. 13, ‘* is confirmed by 
comparing the fymptoms which accompany inflammation in other 
bones, with thofe which are occafionally felt by. perfons in their 
teeth previouflly to any appearance of caries.’’ 


Tooth-ach, the frequent confequence of what is called a 
cold in the face, is not unufually followed by caries in one 
or more of theteeth. ‘* Butdecay of the teeth may arife,” 
we are told, p. 17, “ from certain ftates of the conftitution, 
in which the funétions of the body are performed wt 
larly, inducing various dyfpeptic fymptoms.” The a 
feems here to have put the caufe for the effeét, Oe a 
larity or incapacity of the organs to perform their office, 
being moft probably the confequence, not the caufe, of indi- 
geftion. Perfons recovering from fever frequently find that 
their teeth have been much injured by the difeafe. The in- 
habitants of warm, inland counties are lefs liable to caries 
of the tecth than thofe living on the fea-coaft, in colder 
fituations. We fhall be content in this, as well as in many 
other parts of the work, to flate the faéts, in which, ie 2 
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fume the author may be found to‘be generally corre&, with- 
out giving the reafons he affigns for them, to which the fame 
vredit cannot often be given. The author thinks caries is 
communicable from one tooth to another that is in contaét 
with it, though he acknowledges that there are many inftances 
of the difeafe being confined to the tooth where it began. 
The principal means of preventing the decay_of the per- 
manent teeth, as far as that is within our power, confilt in 
ufing the priest means to occafion them to grow up re- 
gularly, not prefling upon each other, and if any of the 
temporary teeth fhduld be se rt or fhould refift the growth 
of the permanent ones, they fhould be removed. The new 
teeth fhould be “kept clean, that is, the mouth fhould be 
wafhed affer every meal, to prevent any part of the food 
from remaining fixed between them; and the teeth fhould 
be rubbed, the author fays, with a brulh dipped in fimple 
water; perhaps pafling the brufh over a bit of Windfor 
foap would be an amendment, as water by itfelf would 
fearee remove the fordes which is apt to adhere to them. 
No indication of the age, general flate of health, or chance 
of life, can be drawn from’ the appearance of the teeth; 
caries of thofe organs affeéting equally the young and the 
old, the feeble and the robult. For the cure .of tooth- 
ach, or an incipient caries, the author recommends a drop 
or two of the tin&tute, or a particle of folid opium, to 
be introduced into the hollow, or to be applied as nigli to it 
as“is pra€ticable; or oil of cloves, camphor, péllitory of 
Spain, may be ufed, or the patient’ may fmoke tobacco. 
Should thefe fail, a particle of Junar cauftic may be ufed, 
and repeatéd until the caries is deftroyed, and the cavity 
may be then filléd up with gold leaf. Thefe methods not 
fueceeding, the tooth muft be extraéted. The other dif- 
tales affecting the teeth, which are treated of by the author, 
are, exoftofis, or a bony enlargement of the fangs, neécrofis, 
and fpina ventofa. In the firft, the crown of the tooth 
remains found and unchanged, while the fangs continue 
increafing in bulk; and exciting pain by preffure. Necro- 
fis, or a total lofs of the living principle, occurs alfo' to 
teeth that are to appearance found and healthy, and more 
ufually to the front than any other of the teeth. When the 
fang of a tooth has loft its ving principle, the focket be. 
Comes inflamed; the gum appears of a dark and dufky red 
colour, is loofe in its texture, and at length matter, offen- 
five in fmell, oozes out between the gum and the tooth, 
which becomes loofe. In the early flage of necrofis, the 
progrefs of the difeafe ree by occafionally feari« 
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fying the gums; but in its more advanced flage, the painie 
only to be quieted by extraéting the difeafed tooth. The 
difeafe, however, is rarely confined to a fingle tooth, bat 
proceeds from one to another, until all the front teeth, and 
trequently fome of the molares, are totally deflroyed. The 
{pina ventofa affe¢ts only, the author thinks, the incifors 
and cufpidati of the upper jaw. It confifts in an inflam. 


mation and thickening of the membrane lining the internal - 


ari of the tooth, followed by a formation of matter, 
which paffes through the aperture at the point of the fang, 
into the focket. ‘Lhe appearance of the gums is like that 
which takes place in necrofis, and there isa fimilar difcharge 
of fetid matter. The tooth fhould be extratted as foon as 
the difeafe is known to exift, as it admits of no eure, and 
is very apt to infeét thofe that are contiguous to it. 

The author next treats of difeafes of the gums, which 
are either original, or derived from caries or other affeétions 
of the teeth. The gums. in their healthy ftate have litle 
fenfe, but when inflamed they ave.tender and. very fufcep- 
tible of pain. They fometimes become loofe, and {pongy 
in their texture, bleeding on the flighteft violence being 
offered them. ‘This affeétion, which is called by the name 
of fcurvy in the gums, is beft remedied by fre uently {can 
tying them, and by wafhing the mouth, feveral times in the 
day, with an infufion or decoétion of Peruvian bark, to 
which may be added tin€ture of myrrh, alum, acid of 
vitriol ; or arquebufade may be ufed, by itfelf or a little 
diluted, as circumftances fhall dire&t. An oppofite affeétion 
to this is an enlargement of the gums, or a_preternatural 
growth of them. ‘This is, frequently occafioned by the 
rough edges of a broken tooth cutting and irritating them. 
The author has feen tumours, arifing from this caufe, which 
have grown to the fize of a walnut. In every inftance, the 
attempt to redace the tumour muil begin by taking out the 
stant tooth. This will trequently be nal to be 
that is neceflary, the {welling afterwards gradually fub- 
Gding. Sometimes, however, the tumours will. remain; 
they mauft then be removed by paring them off with a hnite, 
or by enclofing them in a ligature. The author prefers the 
latter way, on account of the great effufion of blood con 
fequent on taking them away with aknife. As the bafes of 
them are frequently very broad, he recommends uling @ 
double ligature, the manner of employing which is defer 
at p.78. In the fubfequent chapters the author gives an a€~ 
count of the difeafes of the alveolar procefles, which are 


femetimes totally abforbed, occalioning the teeth, now de- 
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“stn of their principal fupport, to fall out; and of the 


ormation and depofition of tartar around the necks of the 
teeth, which, if not timely removed, at length occafions 
fimilar accidents. On thefe fubjeéts, and on the effeéts of 
mercury on the teeth, the reader will find many interefting 
and judicious obfervations. At p, 112 are accounts of two 
eafes of exfoliation of the jaws, occafioned by abfeeffes 
confequent to the {mall-pox, One of them was under the 
care of Mr. Doratt, of Bruton-flreet, who concludes his 
defcription of the state of his patient with the following ac- 
count of the ravages the difeafe had committed, This account 
we recommend to the ferious attention of Mr. Birch and 
his coadjutors. ‘* A large piece of bone,” Mr. Doratt fays, 
“ with feveral teeth, exfoliated or feparated from the upper 
jaw, and another piece trom the under jaw; and anether 
large piece is expetted foon to come away.’’ Will not this 
more than match the worft accidents that have occurred 
alter the cow-pox? 

The difeafes of the. antrum Highmercanum follows. They 
are accurately defcribed, and methods of treating them in- 
fituted, that appear -to be judicious. Among the plates, 
which are in general neatly engraved, are fome delineations, 
thowing the effeéts produced by a fort of exoftofis, One of 
the figures, taken from a preparation in the poffeflion of 
Mr. Heavifide, is very curious.. The author then cur- 
forily notices, as conneéted with his fubjeét, fiffures of the 
bones of the palate, a frequent concomitant of the hare-lip ; 
and diflocation of the lower jaw. ‘This accident occurred 
to a lady while the author was drawing a tooth ; and failin 
to reduce it by the method ufually practifed, he had recourfe 
toa flat piece of wood, ufed as a lever, as recommended by 
the fate Profefipr Monro, which proved effeétual. On the 
method of drawing teeth, and of making and fixing artificial 
teeth, fome general obferyations are given; but thefe being 
mechanical arts, they are only, he rightly intimates, to be 
acquired by praétice. It is generally fuppofed, that if the 
enamel of the teeth is broken, or by any accident abraded, 
the teeth will become carious, and on that account the prac- 
tice of filing them has been confidered as prejudical, This 
author, on ae contrary fays, p. 134, 


“€ The decay of a tooth is never occafioned by the lofs of a 
part of the enamel, provided it be fuperficial, and not entering 
the cavity. ‘This is frequently feen in thofe cafés where a piece 
* a tooth has been broken off, and caries has not been produced. 
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In like manner, a confiderable portion of a tooth may be 
away, and the remainder will continue perfectly found,’’ 


In caries occurring between two teeth, the author files off 
the decayed part, by which means he frequently flops the 
progrefs of the difeafe in the deeayed tooth, and prevents 
its infeéting that which is contiguous. When two teeth 
prefs on each other the author ufes a file, and rubs off fo 
much from the tooth as is fufficient to allow a piece of 
paper to pafs between them, without apprehending any ill 
confequence from the injury neceffarily done to the enamel. 
In this opinion, however, he is not generally’ followed 
by his brethren in the profeflion; but’ from’ the atten. 
tion he has manifeftly paid to the fubje&, and the intereR 
he has to be careful not to encourage any practice that may 
prove pernicious to the teeth, we are inclined to believe he 
will be found to be right. We thall here clofe our account 
of this ufeful prattical work, in which the author has col- 
le€ted a larger body of information on the management of 
the teeth and gums, and on the treatment of them when 
difeafed, than 1s to be found, we believe, in any other work 
extant. 





— 


Art. IV. An Inquiry into the requifite Cultivation and pre. 
fent State of the Arts of Defign in England. By Prime 
Hoare. 12mo. 270pp. 7s. Phillips. 1806. 


"THE great intereft the more enlightened part of the pub- 

lic appear to take at prefent, in whatever relates to paint- 
ing and {culpture has produced various publicagons on this 
fubje&t, the moft prominent of which are Mr. Shees 
** Rhymes on Art,”’ noticed in our 26th vol. p. 263; 
the prefent ‘* Inquiry,” by Mr. Prince Hoare, fecretary of 
foreign correfpondence to the Royal Academy. 

To thofe who are only acquainted with this author a3 an 
ingenious and fuccefsful dramatic writer, his obfervations on 
the fine arts may not appear with fufficient authority pie 
them currency, and are in danger, perhaps, of being 
wholly negletted, or what is worfe, clafled with the empty 
and conceited fpeculations of a Winckelman or a Webb. It 
becomes material therefore to flate, that the younger pat 
of Mr. Hoare’s life was paffed in the fludy and praétice 
painting ; which he purfued with a fuccefs that juftified an 
expectation of future excellence, and excited fome furpeil 
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at his having withdrawn hitmfélf from a profeffion,-to which . 
his chara¢ter and talents would have been an honour. With 
the feelings natural to one whofe early days had been ren- 
dered pleafant by fo captivating a ftudy, and.to fulfila duty 
he probably concéived incumbent. on hit.to perform, as a 
member of the Royal Academy *, he pleads the caufe of 
the arts againft the prejudices of connoifféurs and the malice 
of dealers—againft the infulting arrogance of French critics, 
and, we are forry to add, of Englifh ones alfo; who with an 
affeGted candour, but real injuftice, have extolled the talents 
of foreign artifts, to the great injury ef our own, 

To this end, after endeavouring to fhow the intereft which 
England is entitled to take in the arts, in common with all 
other nations, paft or prefent; both from the celebrity which 
they give to every ftate where they are highly cultivated, and 
from the moral effeéts infeparable from the diffufion of a 
pure and found tafte; he proceeds to examine the methods 
generally fuppofed to be adequate to the advancement of the 
arts; fuch as individual and cafual patronage, emolument to 
the artift, &c. and compares thefe means with what he con- 
ceives to be the only effe€tual patronage, as well as the only 
one worthy of England in her prefent {cale of greatnels, 
namely, the patronage of the flate. 


“ From the contemplation of other countries let us return,”’ 
fays the author, ‘* to our own, and examine, fr/, what is in the 
power of England, with refpect to the arts, from its political 
Hate; xext, what means derived from the patronage of public.au- 
thority might furnith the beft hopes of eventual fuccefs; and 
lofily, in what manner an adequate plan could be conducted with 
the greateft facility, 

“ Firit, as to the power of England from its political ftate: 

© Mr. Hume has delivered his opinion, that ‘ for the arts and 

{Ciences to arife among any people, it is neceflary for that people 
to-enjoy thé bleffings of a free ftate;’ a fentiment which if fie 
“ not borrow it from Longinus, he had at leaft his authority 
or it: 
“0 Onmoxpatin Tan psysrun ceyeSy TiInrds, 1 yabon yede Mat CUNEHna- 
cay vi wreel Aoyes Qeiv0l xal curamidaror, Opias re yag ixavy ta Deovs- 
Hare Tan psyars@porwn 4 iAevIigia, nal imsrmioat, xal Gum dwrir 40 
mone Tig wpis GAAUABS iid nal Tig wepl Ta MewTsie® Prot 
pias 7.” 


~—. 





* We formerly noticed, with ftrong approbation, his cor- 
refpondence with the Academies of Vienna and Peterfburg, in 
Ms capacity of foreign fecretary to the Royal Academy, Sec 
Vol. XX. p. 7i. 

t Democracy is the nurfe of great men; almoft with her 
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** Thefe noble plants,"* adds Mr. Hume, “ may be trang. 
planted into any government ; but,’’ he continues, “ a republic 
is more favourable to the growth of the fciences, and civilized 
monarchy to that of the polite arts.’’ 

‘¢ Mr. Hume, ever ingenious and difcriminating, has raifed 
an unqueftionable feries of argument, on the ground which he 
affames as to the nature of the polite arts. Confidered as mem 
inftruments of luxury and Bo sa they certainly depend op 
complaifance and flattery for their exiftence, or at leaft for their 
continuance; and complaifance and flattery are likely to prove 
more profitable engines in the prefence of an abfolute monarch, 
than before the throne of law and juftice; but it is evident that, 
in as much as concerns the arts of defign, this ground is taken 
with the fame confined view noticed in the preface, which brin 
into contemplation none but their inferior and more ordi 
qualities; a view, unfortunately, too frequent with the mof 
eminent modern authors of our country, and, no doubt, to be 
chiefly attributed to the education of writers in inftitutions un. 
connected with the cultivation of thofe arts. Whenever the 
plattic art has been in queftion, it has, in confequence, become the 
topic of difcuflion to learned and ingenious men unacquainted with 
its real nature and complete powers. 

‘© Moreover, is not experience againft Mr. Hume on this 
fubjeét? Did the court of Leo X. raife the arts to that hi 
ftate of moral and religious dignity which they attained in t 
republics of Greece? 

‘© With regard to poetry, if we judge from the three great 
examples of excellence in the higheit clafs of that art, will not 
his affertion be found doubrful? Do we know that Homer lived 
at court? Was not the growth of Latin verfe, whofe fplendour 
finally blazed in the Atneid of Virgil, matured under republican 
predominance *? Did not Milton deck himfelf for immortality 
in the time of our commonwealth ? 





- - 


alone have fine writers flourifhed and died; *tis liberty that is 
formed to nourith the fentiments of great geniufes, to infpire them 
with hope, at the fame time to forward the propenfity of conteft 
one with another, and the generous emulation of being firft.’’ 
Longinus, fet 44- 
“‘ N. B. Whenever affertions of this kind, refpeéting the 
exclufive advantages of democracy, are found in ancient writers, 
it fhould always be recolle¢ted that they were ignorant of any 
mixed government like our own; England unites the advantages 
that may flow trom democracy with thofe of monarchy.”” 
* «« Mr. Harris feems to be of this opinion. *¢ So likewife 
Virgil, in the time of O&avius, wrote his Aincid, and with 
Horace, Varius, and many other tine writers, partook of his pre- 
ceclion and royal murificence, But then it muft be remembered 
that 
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s Poetry, and with it the intellectual arts of form, confidered 
as great moral agents, as partaking of the importance of hittori- 
cal {cience, do not depend on the breath of a courtier, on the 
{mile or difdain of a favourite; they ftand engrafted in the ftock 
of national dignity, and flourifh fecure from the influences of 
accidental ignorance or caprice. National patronage beftows on 
them a more durable glory; the collective judgment of a people 
rifen to greatnefs, will not fuffer them co fluctuate with the favour 
of afew changeful and fucceflively fleeting individuals. 

«¢ But in whatever light we may choofe to regard the arts, 
whether as the inftruments of luxurious pleafure, or moral utility, 
it appears from Mr. Hume’s theory, that England is favourable 
not only to their rife, but to their growrh alfo; in its democratic 
part it fofters their auftere and ufeful qualities, in its monarchical 
their graces and delights. 

«« Jt follows then, that it is not oaly natural that In fuch a 
ftate the arts fhould expect to attain their higheft point of eleva- 
tion, but that it is unbecoming the dignity of fuch a ftate to fuffer 
them to remain in that fubordinate degree which fubjeéts them to 
lofe their nobler purpofes ;—the organs of pleafure only and the 
victims of caprice. England, as a country, is honoured by ever 
enlighteped mind which reflects its rays on the arts; but Raghnd, 
asa ftate, is difgraced as long as the arts are left to individual 
patronage, however illuftrious.’’ P, 86. 


The following paffage is alfo written with much force and 
comprehenfion of the fubject. 


‘* It appears to have been an effential part of the plans of other 
countries, to form a feparate eftablifhment for the education of 
painters, and to comprife in it fuch inftruction merely as is pri- 
matily neceffary for the pra¢tice of their art*. But it muft be 
recollected, no government, fince the time of Pericles, has affumed 
the tafk of regulating the deftiny of the intelle¢tual arts, and 
fixing them in their higheft and moft falutary fphere. It is to be 








that thefe men were bred and educated in the principles of a free 
government; it was thence they derived that high and.manly 
Spirit which made them the admiration of after ages.’ ’ 
Note in Hermes, book iii, 
* «© The methods adopted in our country are fingelarly dif. 
ferent from thefe plans. Not only our arts are feparated from 
the feats of learning, but all the fupplies of methods tending 
towards their acquifition, inftead of being united in any one 
eftablifhment, are fcattered among the various inftitutions, called 
the Royal Inftitution, the Royal Academy, the Mufeum, and 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. In addition 
to all which, a new one now makes its appearance, equally 
fangtioned by exalted pattonage.”” 
doubted 
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doubted if this can ever be effected by exclufive eftablifhmenti for 
their cultivation ; all arts and feiences, it has long fince beg, 
obferved, have a connexion and dependence on one another, and 
it is the communication of their mutual lights that eminently 
tends to the perfection of all, 

‘* The other point for confideration is the direction of fuck 
public works as the fame and virtue of a nation may be faid to 
demand; and the regulation of rewards proper to be annexed to 
the execution of fuch important works, 

‘© What is to be offered on the former of thefe heads, is by 
this time fufficiently obvious: halls, churches, palaces, may, b 
the accord of the legiflature, be rendered the receptacles of hif. 
toric, religious, and moral records. ‘The impartial decifions of 
wifdom and juftice, the chaite fymbols of evangelic faith, the 
valour of the hero, the firmnefs and integrity of the patriot, re. 
prefented in impreflive charaéters, may refpettively find their ap. 
propriate abodes, and * our walls, like the infpired oaks of Do. 
dona’s grove, will teach us hiftory, morality, divinity *.’ 

‘© What can imprefs on an affembled people a more endearing 
image of their Sovereign than to view him furrounded by the 
meritorious actions of his predeceffors? What can more endear a 
nation to themfelves, than to behold the forms and exploits of 
thofe whofe virtues have tranfmitted honour to them as an in. 
heritance! What more endear a people to its foil, its laws, its 
inftitutions, than the conftant renewal to the fight of thofe {cenes 
where freedom has been achieved, mental character vindicated, 
and focial happinefs eftablithed and fecured ? 

‘© Does any one doubt what has been here faid ? Let him figure 
to himfelf, that, when he enters the folemn cathedrals of London 
and Weftminiter, he beholds our blefled Saviour on the mountain, 
imparting his faving knowledge to the minds, oer diftributing 
bread to the wants, of the multitude; when he enters the pre- 
fence-chamber of his Sovereign’s palace, that he mects the up- 
right and philofophic Naffau, landing to receive the facred guat- 
dianthip of Englith rights; that, in the fenate, he fees the 
affembled Barons in the act of afcertaining thofe rights, and 
fwearing their inviolable maintenance, or the pure and enlightened 
orators, the fence of whofe lips no accents ever paffed, fave thofe 
of dauntlefs equanimity and truth; that, when he vifits the halls 
of our city, he is accofted by men whofe wifdom, whofe philan- 
thropy, whofe counfels, whofe arms, have adorned or maintained 
the ftate; that he meets a Locke or a Newton, a Howard or & 
Chatham, an Abercromby or a Nelfon, devoting life to intel- 
lectual eminence, or prepared to render it a willing tribute to the 
triumphs of their country. What if he could indeed behold 
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thefe glorious vifions! Who could depart from fuch a fpeétacle, 
and not bear away a mind improved and dtrengthened in religious 
charity, loyalty, and patriotic geal? But if the painter per- 
form well his tafk, the impreffion made by his art will be fecond 
only to that produced by the reality of the object,"’ P. 101, 


After this examination of what ought to be the attention 
of every government to the arts, Mr. H. mentions the parti- 
cular efforts which the Englifh government has made (or 
fanétioned) for their advancement, and fhows how inade- 
quate thofe efforts have been, either to the end in view, or 
the real merits of the artifts. 

He next endeavours to vindicate the Englifh fchool from 
the afperfion of falfe criticifm; and in order to prove the 
legitimacy of its claims to excellence, examines the nature 
of genius, or rather offers his opimons on it. This we 
think the moft generally amufing part of the Inquiry, as it 
leads to the sKeiibn of our national claims to genius, 
through feveral different topics, all, however, conneéted 
with-painting. 

Having thus attempted to eflablifh our prefenfions, he pro- 
ceceds to examine our attual performances, in a fketch of the 
hiftory of the arts among us from the time of Charles 1. 
down to the prefent day, and bears his teftimony to the 
triumph of Reynolds and his fucceflors. 


“ If the honeft accuracy of Highmore and Hudfon, the claffic 
correctnefs of Hoare, the bold fidelity of Dance, the airy pencil 
and individual refemblances of Gainfborough, may be placed 
above the common level of induftrious talent, in what words fhall 
we {peak of him who ftands pre-eminent in the lift? what forei 
rival will be found of his tranfcendent powers? how do ie 
names of Battoni and Mengs, unqueitionably the greateft foreign 
painters of our times, perceive their laurels tremble as they 
reach our fhore! how quickly does the dainty minutenefs of -the 
one, and the infipid labour of the other, fhrink before the broad, 
majeftic fervour of Reynolds! ‘The triumph, indeed, of fupe- 
riority over fuch competitors, adds little boaft to the allowed 
rival of Vandyck and ‘Titian. 

“ The honours defervedly obtained by this great mafter have 
been, in various modes and degrees, continued to us by his face 
ceflors, whofe works form annually fuch a fplendid difplay of 
juftly confident and cultivated talent, as cannot be at prefent 
equalled in any other country. ‘The meed of portrait-painting 
feems as traly our own as that of naval combat, and is fo de- 
cidedly aftribed to us by foreign critics, that thofe who have 
withed to depreciate our merits in the arts, have-charged us with 
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this fingle excellence as a proof of defe& in our more general 
powers.”” P. 218. 


We heartily with this Inquiry, which will doubtlefs be 
read by all friends of art, may operate as an antidote to the 
abfurd infermation and inffruction we are fo often favoured 
with by dealers and dilettanti, and to all the fathionable jar. 
gon of pretended connorffeurs, and patrons who patronize 
only the dead. 





Art. V. The Book of Job, metrically arranged according ts 
the Mafora, and newly tranflated into Englifh, with Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, accompanied on the oppofite Page by 
the authorifed Englifh Verfion. By the Right Rev. hyp 
Stock, DD. Bifbop of Killalla, Fe. 4to. 246 pp. ll. Is. 
Crutwell, Bath; Wilkie, &c. London. 1803. 


ISHOP Stock, after beftowing due praife on our public 

verfion, adds, ‘* I muit fay I have in xo part of the fa. 

cred volume found more deviation from that general corrett- 
nefs, than in this very book of Job.” 

The learned prelate certainly comes to the tafk of tranf- 
lating, with advantages, greatly fuperior to what fell to our 
amy els in the reign of James 1. being furnished with more 
extended information, and aided by the refearches of Ken- 
nicot and De Roffi. ‘* Happy’’ fays his lordfhip, ‘ hhall 
I efteem myfelf if my endeavours to remove the rubbibh 
about the facred edifice, fhall have been found in any degree 
fuccefsful.”” We are gratified to fay, that ina variety of 
pailages this, as we gor has been done, and the 
meaning cleared up, far beyond what a lengthened comment 
could have effeéted. 

While we profefs to promote, with the utmoft cordiality, 
every attempt to elucidate, from a clofe infpe€ion of the 
original Hebrew, and from a knowledge of oriental cujtoms, 
the book of God, we regret to fay that, on this fubjeé&, too 
many lay claim to a fagacity, ceanpioyed rather to injure, 
than to promote a due underilanding of the Scriptures, as 


being the infpiration of the Spirit and not the mere work of 
man. In their attempts at explanation, they fhow that they 
poifefs; in no common degree, the art of fjinking. What- 
ever the church, through the feveral ages, has viewed as 
fublune, as deep, as conlolatory ; on whatever fhe has fixed 
eureye, laying, “* ‘bhis ou the finger of God’, in the _— 
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of fuch men quite evaporates, or becomes a caput mertuum. 
In this fpecies of inveftigating and altering, either the ver- 
fion, or the received Hebraical le&tions, none ever went 
beyond the late Dr. Geddes, whofe bold and blafphemous 
infidelity muft fhock every ferious and intelligent reader, 
With refpeét to the work betore us, while we {peak ge- 
nerally in its praife, we feel pained that this praife fhould 
faffer abatement from any thing {aid in the book, tending 
at all to affe€t the authenticity of any part. We allude 

rticularly to what is {tated in the preface, and afferted in 
the conclufion. ‘** The opinion” (viz. that the book of Job 
wasa compofition of high antiquity) ‘* I believe refted at firft 
on the very fandy foundation of what is {tated in the conclud- 
ing verfe of the work, which afcribes to its hero a longevity 
that belonged only to the generations not far diftant from the 
flood. Of the auitbor of thele verfes, I think I have fhewn 
in my note on them, that we have every reafon to be 
fufpicious.”’ 

Such language as this, in our opinion, nothing fhort of 
demonftration can warrant. Once permit a liberty of this 
nature, and mutilations of Scripture fhall never ceafe, while 
there are men who are unfortunately quick figneens to {py 
out imagined blemifhes, and dextrous at pleading plaufibly 
for the removal of this or that fufpefted paflage. In this 
work of demolition, Dr .Prieftley went far, when he afferted, 
that the firft and fecond chapters of St. Matthew’s and St. 
Luke's gofpels were fuppofititious. What Dr. Geddes did in 
this way, we choofe not to mention, but recolleét in filent 
horror. We regret alfo that Bifhop Stock did not give, 
with or without points, the original on the oppofite page ; 
particularly, after the example of his own [faiah, 

As his lordfhip thinks that he has fallen on certain notes 
of time, which had efcaped the diligence of all preceding 
critics, and as thefe marks, if undoubted, would decide at 
once the qieftion, whether this patriarch, or at leaft the 
book going under his name, was prior, or pofterior to Moles, 
we fhall firft examine fome of thefe; and then proceed to 
put the reader in poffeffion of the manner in which the new 
verfion has been executed, and to remark, as they occur, 
both on its blemifhes and its excellencies. 

In the firft place we would premife, that allufions, even 
when ftriking, are marks extremely vague by which to fettle 
either the age or the author of a compofition. In Seneca 
there is an apparent prophecy of a new world, to be difco- 
vered at fome diftant period, on the further fhores of the 
3 Aclantc. 
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Atlantic. Muft we thence conclude, as Hardouiro did, 
with refpeét to the writings of Virgil and Horace, that thig 
is an ex poft faéto predi€tion, and came from the pen of 
fappofititious Seneca of the 16th century ? Ina fragment of 
Menander, there is the following fentiment, of which a lite. 
ral tranflation is given. ‘* IfO Pamphilus, one, by pre. 
fenting as an offering, a multitude of bulls, or of goats, of 
fach like, or garments embroidered with gold aol purple, 
imagines he thereby gains the favour of the Deity, that man 
etrs, he trifles, for man ought to do good—becaufle God is 
prefent and views thee nearly.”” Should we now be juftified 
in drawing the conclufion, that certainly Menander took this 
from the words of Micah vi. 6, ** Shall I come before God 
with burnt offerings, and calves of a year old ?—He hath 
fhewed thee, O man, what is good todo juflly and to love 
mercy’, &c. or are we to fay that this prophet was pofterior 
to the age of Menander ? 

The firft allufion produced to fhow that the compofition 
ufually afcribed to Job, is by fome time junior to the age 
of Mofes, is in chap. xx. 20. ‘* He acknowledged not t 
quail in his ftomach”, to Numb. xi. 53, 34. “ And while 
the flefh was yet between their teeth ere it was chewed, the 
wrath of the Lord was kindled againft the people.” Not to 
mention that this decifion refts on a debateable verfion, where 
much may be urged in behalf of the ptblic tranflation, 
** guietnefs,"" as denoting the total abfence of internal enjoys 
ment. ‘* He fhall not feel quietnefs in his belly.” Itis 
equally certain that Sw fignifies srangui/irty as well as quail: 
building fo abfolutely, therefore, on this latter fenfe, and 
then following up the period it is fuppofed to point to, 1 
affuming, what an advocate on the other fide would not 
allow, unlefs fupported by collateral proofs, that this is 
really the fenfe intended, arid no other. Acknowledging 
the quail in his ftomach has alfoa quaintnels not furti 
the majeftic fimplicity of the f{cripture fivle. Neither ist 
true that the puntfhment inflif&ted was for the non-acknow- 
ledgment of the quail, but for the continuance of their luft. 
The punifhment tell before the quail reached the flomach, it 
was while ‘ it was yet between the teeth and not yet chewed.” 

The fecond is chap. xxvi. 5. “* That there were giants m 
the earth in thofe days,” Gen. vi. 4, 7, 11. The fuppofed 
allufion in the new verfion runs in this manner. ‘ The 
mighty dead are piereed through:” [&'xs7 Giants} “ The 
waters from beneath and their inhabitants.” . This has fat 
more the air of an carly tradition than the paffages to’ whien 

they 
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they are fuppofed to allude. In receiving this information 
concerning the giants of old, Mofes and Job might drink at 
the fame fountain, whether we fuppofe that to be the infpi- 
rition of the Almighty, or the traditions of which the pri- 
itive generations of earth were in long poffeffion, If Solo- 
mon is called to be umpire in this matter, he will, by what 
he favs in Prov. ix. 18, decide it for Job, “* But he know- 
eth not that the rephaim are there, and that her guefts are in 
the depths of Sheol.” 

The third allufion is chap. xxxiv. 20, ‘* In a moment fhall 
they die, and the people thall be troubled at midnight and 
pals away,” &c. to Exod. xii. 80, ** And Pharaoh rofe up 
at midnight, he and all his fervants—and there was a great 
cry in Egypt, for there was not a houfe where there was not 
one dead.” 

Might not a hundred events be found to fuit this? Were 
there no villages long before, or during the period of Job, 
furprifed by Arab herds in the dead of the night ? Was not 
Babylon by Cyrus furprifed in the night ? Its monarch and 
his lords fuddenly paffed away. 

The fourth allufion is chap. xxxi. 33, ** If I have cover 
ed my tranfgreffion as Adam:” to Gen, iii. 12, * And the 
man faid, the woman whom thou gaveft to be with me, the 
gave me of the tree and I did eat.”’ 

To prove that the words of Job contain an allufion to the 
account of the fall given by Mofes, it muft be proved that 
there was no other fource except Mofes, from which Job 
could derive his information. Bet Mofes himfelf inftruéts 
us otherwife, when he fays, Deut. xxxii. 7, ** Atk thy fa- 
ther and he will fhew thee, thitie elders, and they will tell 
thee, when the moft High divided to the nations their in- 
beritance, when- he feparated the fons of Adam.” This 
clearly proves not only that there were traditions as to the 
“7 {tate of mankind, but that thele traditions were frue. 

r. Stock feems to accede to the notion taken up by 
Warburton, that the book of Job is a compofition of Ben, 
and, under the perfon of one man, defcriptive of the fate 
and condition of the Ifraelites, both before and after the 
Babylonian ‘captivity. Nothing can be more unnatural, 
nothing more contrary to the truth of their hiftory, than the. 
fuppofition that the Ifraelites, under the perfon of Job, are 
exhibited to the world as a model of refignation and patience. 
Is it credible that he, who, in the judgment.of the Deity © 
himfelf, poffeffed the pre-eminence for perfeétion, upright- 
refs, and fearing God, above all the children of Adam, 
thould reprefent a people, who, through every age, had been 
rebellious, 
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rebellious, ftiff-necked,and perpetually running into idolatry. 
Can Job reprefent the Lfreelians ! When the Alinighty him. 
felf fays (Kzek. xiv. 13, 21.) “* Though thefe three men 
Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, they fhould but deliver 
their own fouls by their righteoufnels.’” Why fhould Job's 
exiftence be queftioned more than thet of Noah and Daniel? 
Would not the force and energy of the whole be totally de. 
Broyed, if Job was a fiétitious perfon, if his calmnefs under 
affliction, and his profperity atter, were altogether ideal? 
Did it ever enter into the head of St. James, when he faid, 
** ve have heard of the patience of Job’’—that this man adum. 
brated the genius and menner of his rebellious countrymen? 
of whom St. Stephen faid, ‘* ye ftiff-necked and uncircum. 
cifed in heart and ears, ye do a/ways refilt the Holy Ghof, 
as your fathers did fo do ye."’ By the fame apoftle we are 
direfted to take the prophets for an example of fuffering 
affliction, and then he adds, ** ye have heard of the patience 
of Job, and have feen the end of the Lord, that the Lord is 
very pitiful and of tender mercy.” Would it not be equally 
abfurd that, after having propofed to us as models, a Boyle, 
a Newton, or an Addilon, we fhould be direéted to fix the 
eye particularly on the fleady, noble, and difinterefled man. 
ner of a Grandifon'? 

Befides, does it meet our idea of the truth of God, as fet 
forth in Scripture, to introduce the Deity, faying whit he 
never faid, commending where he never commended, chal- 
lenging where no challenge was ever given—Sons of God 
meeting when no fuch meeting ever took place ? 

We now proceed to remark on fome of thefe paflages ren- 
dered fo widely different from thofe of the authorized verfion, 
that the mere Englith reader could never imagine, thiat they 
are fprung from the fame original. 


Chap. iii. 8, ** Let them execrate it who curfe the day, even 

thofe who are ready to furprife the crocodile. amy Leviathan.” 
Pub. Verf. ‘* Who are ready to raife up their mourrixg, 
Qui parati fant excitare balenam.”” Faunius & Ire. 


This, undoubtedly, is the original, and the ‘ mourning” 
of our verfion is nothing but a fanciful glofs of the Rabbins, 
at a lofs what to make of the term Leviathan. 


V. 13, “ I fhould have flept with kings and counfellers of 
earth, who built Soil grots for themfelves.”? Dr. Stock. 
Pub. Verf. “* Which built defolate places for themfelves.” 


Here the public verfion is apt to miflead, as if the houles 


fo built were afterwards to become a heap of ruins : whee 
the 
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the main Heraboth denote here the fine /ole domus, or Maufo- 
Jea, which eaftern monarchs took fuch pride in adorning, in 
the idea that the departed {pirit might frequent them. 


Chap. iv. 18, ‘* Behold on his pote fervants he relieth not 
firmly, and in his angels he noticeth levity.’’ Dr. Stock. 
« And his angels he charged with folly.’? Pub. Ver/. 


Inall the recorded tranfa‘tions of God with the angels, we 
read not that he noticed /evityinthem. Some have thought 
that this pointed to the fallen angels: but the language here 
is of ageneral and not a reftriéted application, and may take 
in all created nature. The word rendered /evety or folly, 
nnn fignifies ufual!v /plendor or praife. Junius and Tremellius 
have confidered the verb wor’ as tranfitive, and have fup- 
plied what they conceived to be the objeét of the verb firmita- 
tem, and expreffed it as it is in the original in the future. 
To his fervants he will not entruft felf-firmne/s, and he will 
add light to his angels. 


Dr. Stock. Chap. vi. 6, * Can that which is unfavoury be 
eaten without falt, or is there any tafte in the drop of rocks, or 
is there any tafte in the white of anegg.’’ Pub. Ver/. 


This is ahappy and elegant verfion, reftored from a reading 
feemingly erafed and @ritten over, wabn inflead of niodn. 
™ the /a/iva of the rock. 


Chap. vii. 28, ‘* As the cloud is finifhed and goeth off, fo to 
the lower region defcendeth he that fhall not come up.’’ Dr. Stock. 

“As the cloud is confumed and vanifheth away, fo he that 
goeth down to the grave fhall come up no more.’’ Pub, Ver/. 


In the firft line we deem the common verfion fuperior, 
“ confumed and vanifbed’’ imprefs the reader more deeply. 
In the fecond line Dr. Stock’s verfion gives the true fenfe of 
iw, which rifes to view for the firft time in Job, and inva- 
niably rendered by the feventy ddns, expreffes the place to’ 
which fouls depart after death. Twice before this, Job had 
mentioned about ‘* finding and being carried to the grave,” he 
there pa the appropriate word Keder: here he {hows us 
his belief as to the deftination of the foul, which tenets muit 
hot have been his only, but a common and prominent article 


of the creed of thele times. 


Chap. viii. 9, * For we are of yefterday, and know nothing, 
nce a fhadow are our days upon earth.’” Dr. Stock. 


_ We imagine that had 973 been expreffed by the tenfe which 


tfets forth, ** qwe Joall know,’’ it would have defcribed in a 
FE. e more 
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nore lively manner, how infignificant the amount of thy 
knowledge ts, which has been colletting a whole hfe time 
If we read 5¥ in regimen with “ owr days,’’ it will denote, 
that m that other world lies our true exiflence, and of which 
the prefent period is merely the fhadow ; ‘* Fort we aré of 
yellerday, and fhall know nothing, becaufe upon earth is 
the {hadow of our days.” 

Verf. 17. ‘ About a well his roots are twined, a houf of 
flone he beholdeth.”’ Dr. Stock. 

« His roots are wrapped about the heap, and he feeth the place 
of ftones.”’ Pub. Ver, : 

Thenew verfion fully clears upand renders the paffage plain 
to the meaneft underilanding. The etymen given in the 
accompanyiig note isingenious. $a and we//, the northern 
nations commonly expreiling the G. by an W. as Gallia, 
Wales. 

Chap. x. 7, ‘* Withall thy knowledge that I am not guilty,” 
Dr, Stock. 

‘¢ "Thou knowett that I am not wicked.”’ Pad. Very, 


In the publie verfion the prepofition by is negletted, It 
is not merely ** thou knowe/t” but * it lies in thy knowledge” 
snp. 


V. 20, ‘€ Are not my days few and tranfitory ?’? Dr. Steck, 
** Are not my days few? ceafe then.’’ Pad. Vers. 


The learned prelate has omitted to inform us how he came 
to read in his copy Sins inftead of San’, which ives rile to 
a different fenfe, and trom a verb expreflive in itfelf, be 
comes a mere attributive of the term ‘* days.” 


S\N 


Chap. xi. 8, ‘* See the heights of heaven; what canft thou 
do? See adeep below hell; what cantt thou know ?’’ Dr. Steet. 

*< It is high as heaven; what canit thou do? deeper than hell; 
what canft thou know?’ Pad. Ver/. 


The argument here feermns to be 2 fortiori ad minus forte, 
“ Thou that would fearch out the Alinighty, fearch firft out 
his works.”’ We would confider the verb Sypn as aftingon 
123, what wilt thou do with the heights of heaven ? Of what 
is deeper than hell, what wilt thou know ? Our tranflators 
who had fo citen rendered Sheol by the grave, from the 
heights of heaven being oppofed to fomething deeper than 
hell, could not render theterm by the word grave ; for what 
proportion Could there be between heaven for height, and 3 
common grave for depth ?, or why fhould it be propofed as 4 
thing unknown te mankind ? 


In 
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in a note upon the 12th verfe, the Bifhop derives the well- 
known term Nabob, the Indian term; he fays, for a young 
heir of a dynalty, from the participle 2223 of 313, to germinate. 
Sir William Jones however gives us a different derivation. 
“ Nayib a viceroy plur. Navab: which our countrymen have 
miftaken for the fingular number, and fay very improperly 
a Nabob.” Perf. Gram. p. 24. 


V. 18, ‘* And thou fhalt be fecure, becaufe hope-is in being.” 


Dr. Stock. 
« And thou fhalt be fecure becaufe there is hope.’? Pab. Ver. 


We are of opinion that in both verfions, as extending 
through the 20th verfe, the important fenfe intended to be 
conveyed is much ob{cured. ‘The neceflary brevity of this 
critique prevents us from dwelling on the fubjeét, to the 
extent its importance demands, pn w* '2 we apprehend is 
unhappily rendered ‘* becaufe hope is in being.” A future 
fate is evidently pointed to, and a parallel drawn between 
the righteous and the wicked, as to the manner in which 
they terminate life. ‘* Thou fhalt truft, becaufe there is an 
expeétation” apne fannwa. This is exattly what the apoftle 
fays of thefe ancients, that they all died exerting trufl, xare 
msi. Heb, xi. 13. This is a particular article of faith in 
the ancient Jewifh church, and often brought forward to 
bear dawn the murmurs and frettings of the impatient. This 
is conne€ted with their acherith or after-/lates On the con. 
trary, ‘* the eyes of the wicked failing,” expreffes in a ftrik« 
ing manner, that they have no expectation beyond the pres 
lent, and that their ¢skveh or look-out, terminated with their 
prelent exiftence, ftrongly expreffed in the Hebrew @b2 nbn 
the puffing out of life. To thow that this points to a refurrecs 
tion, we fhall quote only two paflages. ‘* Let not thine heart 
envy finners—for furely there is an after-{late (acherith) and 
thy (tikvethica) expeétation fhall not be cut off.” Prov. xxiii. 
17,18: ‘ For 1 know the thoughts that 1 think towards 
you, faith Jechovah—«to give you an afler-/late and an expec?a- 
tion.” Jer. xxix. 11. ** Hac claufula (fays a divine) per 
Junium & Tremellium fediffime convertitur; dandum vobis 
finem eamque expeftatifimum.” Acherith ftatus eft qui 
Mortem excipit. Tikuch expeclatio que Gracis dxoovn, eft 
Opus illud animarum proprium cum corporibus exute fint. 
In our public verfion the meaning of this claufe is near! 
loft. We would remark here, that both the Hebrew puach, 
and the Englith puff, are imitative.expreflions, and defcrip- 
uve of the lege of the mouth in blowing out alight. 


_ [To be concluded in our next. | 
Ee? ART 
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Art. VI. The Nature of Things: a Didaétic Poem, Tranf. 
lated from the Latin of Titus Lucretius Carus. Accompanied 
with the original Text, and illuftrated with Notes philslogical 
and explanatory. By John Mafon Good, 4to. Two vols, 
41.4s. Longman andCo. 1805. 


WE were long ago taught to expect a very capital per- 

formance, when this Tranflation fhould appear, by two 
extremely elegant and ¢ritical effays in Dr. Drake’s Literary 
Hours*. We had alfo conceived a very favourable opinion 
of the talents, tafte, and judgment of Mr. Good, from his 
verfion and new arrangement of Solomon’s Song t, which 
we read with great fatistaction. Juftice and candour oblige 
us to contefs, that neither our expeétation has been difap- 
pointed, nor our opinion changed by the prefent publication; 
which appears to have been laboured with no lefs felicity 
than care. On the fubjeét of the poem here tranflated, and 
its author, we fo perfeétly agree with Dr. Drake, that it 
would be ridiculous to attempt to fay the fame thing in dif. 
ferent words. We fhall therefore take the liberty to tran. 
fcribe a paflage from one of his effays, as introdutiory to the 


fubjeét. 


‘¢ Whether Lucretius can lay claim to perfeé originality in 
the conception and execution of his poem, is a fubject of con- 
fiderable uncertainty ; little of the didactic poetry of the Greeks 
is left, and the Opera et Dies of Hefiod, though conveying pre. 
cepts in verfe, can with fcarce any probability, be confidered as 
furnifhing a model for the philofophic genius of the Roman. 
That verfes, however, inculcating the tenets of the different 
{chools of philofophv, exitted in Greece, wants not the fulleft 
teftimony ; and the poem of Empedocles on. the doétrines of 
Pythagoras, was fo celebrated for its energy and harmony, that 
it was publicly recited, along with the works of Homer and 
Hefiod, at the Olympic Games. Many, indeed, have not hef- 
tated to avow, that the Roman bard found his prototype in this 
production of the Sicilian: but the afflertion is founded merely 
on conjeture, and, perhaps, the whole controverfy may be now 
deemed beyond the limit of inquiry. 

‘«¢ We thall, therefore, confider this work of Lacretius as the 
earlieft fpecimen which has defctended to us of the philofophic 
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try of the ancients; for though, in common with the writings 
of Hefiod, it may be included under the genus Didattic, as en- 
deavouring te teach and inftruct through the medium of verfifica. 
tion, yet, as afpiring to develop the principles of natural and 
moral philofophy, it takes a higher ftation than any poem on 
agticulture can ever hope to attain. To combine the moft ex- 
guifite poetry with the clafhing and recondite dogmata-of the 
Grecian fchools, was an arduous talk, and to which very few, 
even in the firft ranks of genius, could be fuppofed equal. How- 
ever various and hoftile may be the ideas with regard td the 
tenets of Lucretius, of his merit as a poet, I fhould imagine, 
there can be but one opinion. He who has acquired a juft tafte 
for fublime fentiment and luminous defcription, will find his 
higheft gratification in the perufal of his pages, nor will he hefi- 
tate to place him at the head of Roman poetry. Even Virgil, 
defervedly celebrated as he is for pitturefque delineation, his 
not furpaffed, either in defign or colouring, the glowing land- 
feapes of the elder bard, How rapturous muft have been the 
enjoyment of the poet of Mantua in contemplating and dwelling 
upon the beautiful and highly-finifhed pictures of his predeceffor! 
What a ftudy for intellect fo congenial, fo capable of emulating 
the excellence it delighted to admire! Numerous paffages in the 
Georgics breathe the very fpirit of Lucretius, and fhould the curious 
reader undertake the tafk of comparifon, he would foon perceive 
how confeious Virgil muft have been that the very words of his 
mafter were of worth too great to be fuperfeded. In fact, not 
only the imagery, but almoft every epithet, in the digreffional 
and epifodic parts of this wonderful poem, is fo appropriate, fo 
imbued with a tint effential to the harmony of the whole, that 
to attempt its change were to deftroy the effect of the piece. 
The fame judgment which led Virgil to ftudy and to imitate 
the works of Lucretius, as models for defcriptive poetry, has 
influenced too the poets of England, and Spenfer, Milton, ‘Chom. 
fon, and Gray, have frequently caught the manner, and copied 
the hues and grouping, of this enchanting artift. ‘* The Per. 
fians,’” obferves Dr. Watton, ‘¢ diftinguith the different degrees 
of the ftrength of fancy in different poets, by ealling them 
painters.or fculptors. Lucretius, from the force of his images, 
fhould be ranked among the latter. He is, in truth, a fculptor. 
poet. His images have a bold relief *.’’ Dropping, however, 
the language of a fifter art, though frequently happily employed 
in illuftrating the beauties and defects of poetry, it may be re. 
marked, that the diction of Lucretius is peculiarly adapted to 
the nature of his theme; when explaining the abftrufe theories of 
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*€ ® Warton on the Writings and Genius of Pope, Vol. II, 
P. los.” , 
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philofophy, his phrafeology is uniformly Pisin and perfpicuous, 
u 


yet often poffeffing true dignity from the fubject, and, in many 
inftances, exhibiting an admirable fpecimen of fimple grandeur, 
In his fimiles and epifodes, the richeft ornaments of ftyle, the 
boldeft metaphors and figures, and a conftruction of verfe that 
even Virgil has not exceeded, tinite to develope and convey a 
fertility, accuracy, and amenity in defcription, a fublimity of 
imagination and fentiment, which no criticifm can do jutftice to, 
which elicit the involuntary exclamations of rapture, and which 
can only be enjoyed by the enthufiafm of genius. 

‘* It muft, however, be confefled, that the numerous pa 
devoted to the analyfis of doétrines varied and profound ‘in 
the extreme, will, in a poetic view, often prefs heavy on 
the patience of the reader; but, perhaps, thefe very paflages, 
pure in their diction, and correctly exprefied, though rigidly 
chaftifed in ftyle, and free from all intrufive ornament, add, by 
the charm of contraft and variety, new graces to thole parts on 
which embellifhment has been beftowed with a more liberal hand, 
After luxurioufly enjoying fcenes lighted up by all the blaze and 
fplendour of exalted fancy, the plain byt not inelegant detail of 
philofophic difquifition, gives a neceffary relief, and prepares the 
mind for the keener relifh of facceeding beauties. When emerg, 
ing from the intricate and eccentric mazes of elabarate difputa. 
tion, what a pleafing horror thrills through the veins on the 
magnificent profopopeia of Nature *, who, with a majefty which 
arrefts the deepeft attention, chides her ungrateful children, and 
upbraids their impious difcontent; and with what exquifite de. 
light we liften to the commencement and progrefs of the arts t, 
during which fo many delicious fcences are unfolded, fo many 
ftriking and impreffive defcriptions occur.’’ Vol. I. ps 3c 


Nothing can be more corrett than thefe fentiments, It 
might be added, with equal propriety, that Ovid, a poet full 
of fire and imagination, appears to have been no lefs warml 
an admirer of Lucretius, than the chafte and fober Virgu. 
When Ovid fpeaks of him it is with enthufiafm, and he 
particularly confecrates him to immortality in words of his 
own, 

** Carmina fublimis tunc funt peritura Lucreti, 
Exitio terras cum dabit una diés,’* 


taken from the noble paffage in his fifth book where he de- 


nounces the downfal of the world; to which he again al- 
ludes in thefe lines, 





¢¢ * See the conclufion of the third book.’’ 
*© + Book the fifth, towards the end,” 
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‘¢ Explicat ut caufas rapidi Lucretius ignis, 
Ca/urumgue triplex vaticinatur opus.’” 


fo his whole poem, Ovid alludes by the initial words, 


« Sumpferit  Aineadum genetrix,’ ubi prima, requiret, 
JEneadum genetrix unde fit alma Venus.’’ 


That is, if alady takes up Lucretius, at the very fir wards 
fhe will afk how Venus came to be parent of the Aneadw? 
The “ triplex opus’ in the fecond of thefe paflages fhaws 
plainly, that Ovid attended to the threefold divifion of the 
univerfe given by his author, into mafia, ferras, and calum, 
in the famous lines abovementioned, 


** Principio, maria, ac terras, coelumque tuere; 
Horum naturam ¢riplicem, tria corpora Memmi, 
Tres {pecies tam diffimiles, (ria talia texta, 

Una dies dabit exitio, multofque per annos 
Suftentata, ruet moles ac machina mundi.’’ 


Yet, notwithftanding thefe allufions to this very paflage, 
the commentators, with an inconceivable blindnels, when 
they came to another paflage of Ovid, have afked with one 
confent, why he makes .f/ree elements? though he is there 
alfo adopting the very words of his favourite author, and 
means to {peak of earth, /ea, and fky, not of any elements 
atall. The paffage is this, 


‘*€ Poft chaos, ut primum data funt tria corpora mundo, 
Inque novas fpecies omne receflit opus.’’ 


Thus, from not recolleéting his fondnefs for Lucretius, Ovid 
has not even been underftood. ; 

Dr. Drake, with great judgment, accounts for the negleét 
of Lucretius, in tk A trmes, compared with other élatfies, 
fiom the ** mifreprefentation of his morals, and a pucerile 
and injudicious dread of his philofophical tenets.” He then 
fets the moral philofophy of Epicurus, and of his {cholar 
Lucretius, in their true light. We thall once more borrow 
his words: 


‘€ The morality of Epicurus, fo far from favouring the indul- 
gence of fenfuality, holds out every incentive to temperance. It 
is true, that he maintained all happinefs to confift in pleafure, 
but, at the fame time, taught, that genuine and durable pleafure 
could only arife from the cultivation of the mental powers, and 
the ftriGeit attention to every focial and domeftic virtue. Diogenes 
{Laertius) and Galen reprefent this much-injured philofopher as 


@ perfon of confummate virtue, who defpifed the fordid cares and 
Ee 4 luxuries 
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luxuries of life, and contemned every excefs in eating, drinkin : 
and apparel. Unfortunately for the pure fame of Epicurus, Ho. 
race, adopted the accufation which envy and calumny had con. 
fpired to broach, and the very name of him who taught the pureft 
morals, the moft rigid chaftity and fobriety, has become an epither 
to convey the idea of every fenfual and voluptuous enjoyment, 

‘« Lucretius, in conformity to the moral precepts of his matter, 
ufes every difluafive 7 vice, every incentive towards virtue, 
Profufion, avarice, and ambition, cruelty, injuftice, and revenge, 
the difordered paffions of the mind, the pampered pleafures of the 
body, alike require and meet his fevereft reprobation, The 
fweeteft paffages in his poem are employed in the delineation of 
rural fimplicity, and domeftic happinefs, of innocent and con. 
tented poverty.’’ Vol. I. p. 8. 


Mr. Good has tranflated Lucretius into blank verfe, and 
has given the original in the oppofite page; whereby he has 
enabled every competent reader to judge at once of his fide. 
ly and fpirit. He has chofen for his text the edition of 

akeficld, which being rendered very fcarce by the fire 
which confumed a great part of the impreflion, ftamps an 
additional value on his book. He has, however, in his ver- 
fion, occafionally departed from it, but net without proper 
notice to the reader, 


** To this edition,’’ he fays, ‘* I have not in every inftance 
adhered in my tranflation; on fome occafions preferring the 
le€tion of prior expofitors, and in two or three cafes fuggefting 
emendations of my own: yet not chufing to break in upon the 
integrity of Mr. Wakefield’s text, I have merely pointed out 
and defended fuch variations in the commentary.’’ P. xiv. 


The text therefore is uniformly that of Wakefield; the 
variations affeé&t only the tranflation. 

This tranflation appears to have been, as fuch a work muft 
be to be executed with propriety, the occafional labour of 
many years. Inthe year 1798 Dr. Drake* faid, ‘‘ Mr. Good, 
of London, has, for /ome years, devoted bis leifure hours to 
to this elaborate undertaking.” Seven years more pafled 
before it was given to the public, and of this laudable cau- 
tion the reader now enjoys the benefit. Corre€tions have 
been made even in the paffages cited in the ** Literary 
Hours,” which we have had the curiofity to trace out. Thus, 





ee 


* Perhaps a few years earlier, for we quote Dr, D,’s third 
edition, 
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in the firft paflage, beginning at 1. 81, b. 1. there are fe- 


yeral. Inftead of 


«¢ The facred fillet o’er her treffes tied,’’ 


we now read, 


‘© Her lavifh treffes, fpurning ftill the bond 
Of facred fillet, flaunting o’er her checks,’* 


more refembling 


«« Quoi fimul infula, virgineos circumdata comptus, 
Ex utraque pari malarum parte profufa eft.”’ 


inflead of 





«¢ She furvey’d 

Near her, her weeping fire; a band of pricfts, 
Repentant half, and hiding the keen fteel ; 
And crowds of citizens and damfels pale, 

Fixt in each tragic attitude of woe ;’’ 


it now ftands, 





«© She furvey’d 

Near her, her fad, fad fire; the officious priefts 
Repentant half, and hiding their keen feel ; 

And crowds of gazers weeping as they viewed.’ 


Better, and nearer to the original. Yet we fhould now 
fer ‘* her forrowing fire,” and the removal of the two con- 
curring hers. Why not 


<< At hand, her forrowing fire?’’ 


Yet wie Ne the care here ufed, the falfe quantity 
Iphigenia has been {uffered to remain. . 


** The lovely Iphigénia, round fhe look’d.’’ 


The tranflator probably thought that accentuation fan@tioned 
by ufe, in our language. But Dryden’s Iphigénia is amodern 
lady, and we fhould net, without neceffity, multiply or con- 
firm {uch anomalies; though to inveterate ufage we muft 
fubmit. 

The reafons affigned by Mr. Good for employing blank 


verfe, rather than rhyme, are to us entirely fatisfaétory. 


“ Contrary to the example afforded by my predeceffors, I 
have preferred blank verfe to rhyme; not, however, from any 
dread of fuperior labour, but from a perfuafion that, in mixed 
fubje&ts of defcription and fcientific precept, it poffeffes decifive 
advantage over the couplet. 1t bends more readily to the by 
introduced, it exhibits more dignity, from its unfhackled — 
m, 
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dom, and difplays more hatmony from its variety of Cadence, 
I have alfo attempted, what-Ought, indeed, to be the attempt of 
every tranflator, to give the manner as well as the matter 0 the 
original; to catch its charac-eriftic ftyle, and delineate its turns 
of expreffion.’? P. xiii. 

In this attempt, which was certainly more pra€ticable jp 
blank verfe, Mr. G. has been often fuccefsful; and though 
it ought not perhaps to be faid, that ** more harmony is dif- 
played,” it is certainly true, that more variety 1s fo introduced. 
The blank verle of Mr. Good is undoubtedly harmonious. 
Jt poflefies, in general, dignity without {tiffnefs, and free. 
dom without negligence; and as the couplets ot his prede- 
ceflors have certainly failed to make Lucretius popular 
in Englifh, we are willing to hope that it is referved for his 
blank verfe to effect it. The verfion of Creech, though a 
great effort at the time, and meritorious for learning and 
fidelity, 1s not a compofition to which any reader ‘can fit 
down with pleafure, or continue to perufe for a long period 
of time. We think far otherwife of the prefent tranflation. 
The argumentative parts, in particular, which have a ftiff and 
unnatural effeétin rhyme, have here a freedom which we could 
almoft fay furpafles the original. They may now be read 
with pleafure; and will not alluredly be read by any perfons 
converfant in natural philofophy without aftonifhment at the 
fagacity of Epicurus and his difciple, who, with means fo 
imperfeét, could fee fo far into the truth of nature. Their 
errors, it is true, are many; but thefe by no means excite 
our wonder, fo much as the extraordinary fuccefs with which, 
in many inftances, their refearches were attended. 

In a work like this, the objeéis deferving attention are fe 
numerous, that.a reviewer muft feel himfelf almoft loft in 
their multiplicity. ‘To do juftice to this author, as a tranf- 
lator, as an aunotator, as a philofopher, would take more 
fpace than that of a whole month's publication, He there- 
fore, as well as the public, muil excufe us if we only fuper- 
ficially touch the fubjetis wlrich prefent themfelves, and 
write, not all we think upon it, but a few of thofe things 
which we confider as moft material. The parts demanding 
notice are the preface, the life of Lucretius, the hiftorical *P- 
pendix to that lite, the tranflation, and the notes, OF theie 
then very briefly in their order. 

1. The preface. This is thort-and unaffeéted, giving fome 
account of other tranflations in various languages, particu- 
larly in our own. ‘The author explains in it alfo the plan of 
his notes, and he concludes with the following animat 


fentence: 
s* | have 
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 Jhave thus put the reader into poffeflion of his bill of fare, 
and may perhaps be allowed to hope, without vanity, that he 
will not be diffatisfied with the entertainment provided for him, 
‘ A good book,’ fays an elegant writer of our own times *, ¢ ig 
a creation; a good tranflation a refurrection.’ In the pre- 
fent inftance the creation is indifpntable, the refurreition remains 
yet to be proved.””  P, xvii, 


It has taken place, fay we, in the moft fatisfaftory 
manner. We fhall quote this preface again, in the fubfe. 
quent parts. 

2. The life of Lucretius. Creech haga life of Lucre. 
tius, but it is fhort, and ratherdry. The¢trath is, the mate- 
terials are very feanty, Prior lives of him, fays Mr. G. 
very truly, have been 


«« Little more than dry, catalogues of dates and names, unin. 
terefting in narrative, barren in facts, and queftionable in chro, 
nology. 1 have purfyed a different plan, have prefented Lucre- 
tius, as far as I have been able, in the circle of his conneétions, 
delineated him from his-own writings, analyfed the doctrines he 
profeffed, and defended him from the attacks of malevolence and 


wgnorance.”’ P. xvii. 


Here alfo we pronounce, without fcruple, that the plan is 
good, and the execution not inferior to it. 

$. The appendix to the preface. This alfo we thall de- 
fcribe in the ‘words of the author. 


“ Ina fubjoined appeadix, I have given a coiunparative 'flate- 
ment of the rival fyftems ‘of philofophy .that flourifhed in his 
{Lucretius’s) 2raj have followed them, ‘in their ebbs and flows, 
through fycceeding generations, and identified their conneCtion 
with various theories of the prefent day.’’ Ibid: 


4. The tranflation: oOfithis we have already {fpoken fome 
things in a general way, fomerwith more particularity.’ We 

all therefore add only two more fpecimens; one for the 
fake of comparing the’prefent tranflator with ‘Creech; the 
other to fhow how ‘well the Lucretian arguments run in 
blank verfe.' ‘Where’ to find a fpecimen ‘is not difficult, but 
itis very much fo'to find’a reafon for srr one exqui- 
fite beauty to another, in an author who abounds with them, 
Nothing, however, can’ much furpafs’ the aa of the 
fecond book. With this therefore we will be céntented. 
As for the original, we leave the claflical reader to turn to it 
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for himfelf; or to repeat it by heart, as every truly claffital 
reader will be able to do. 


CREECH. 


‘¢ *Tis pleafant, when the feas are rough, to ftand, 
And view another’s danger, fafe at land ; 
Not ’caufe he’s troubl’d, but ’tis fweet to fee 
Thofe cares and fears, from which ourfelves are free, 
*'Tis alfo pleafant to behold from far 
How troops engage, fecure ourfelves from war. 
But, above all, ‘tis pleafanteft to get 
The top of high philofophy, and fit 
On the calm, peaceful, flourifhing head of it, 
Whence we may view deep, wond’rous deep, below, 
How poor miftaken mortals wand’ring go, 
Seeking the path to happinefs: fome aim 
At learning, wit, nobility, or fame: 
Others with cares and dangers vex each hour 
To reach the top of wealth, and fov’reign pow’r. 
Blind, wretched man! In what dark paths of ftrife 
We walk this little journey of our life! 
While frugal nature feeks for only eafe ; 
A body free from pains, free from difeafe ; 
A mind from cares and jealoufies at peace. 

And little too is needful to maintain 
"The body found in health, and free, from pain : 
Not delicacies, but fuch as may fupply 
Contented nature’s thrifty luxury : 
She afks no more. What tho’ no boys of gold 
Adorn the walls, and fprightly tapers hold, 
Whofe beauteous rays, featt’ring the gaudy light, 
Might grace the feafts aud revels of the night: 
What tho’ no gold adorns, no mufic’s found 
With doubled {weetnefs from the roofs rebound ; 
Yet underneath a loving myrtle’s fhade 
Hard by a purling ftream fupinely laid, . 
When {pring with fragant flow’rs the earth has fpread, 
And {weeteft rofes grow around our head ; 
Envy’d by wealth and pow’r, with fmall expence 
We may enjoy the fweet delights of fenfe. 
Who ever heard a fever tamer grown 
In clothes embroider’d o’er, ard beds of down, 
Than in coarfe rags?” 


GOOD. 


“* How fweet to ftand, when tempefts tear the main, 
On the firm cliff, and mark thé feaman’s toil! 


Not 
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Not that another’s danger foothes the foul, 
But from fuch toil how fweet to feel fecure! 
How fweet, at diftance from the ftrife, to view 
Contending hofts, and hear the clafh of war! 
But fwéeter far on wifdom’s heights ferene, 
Upheld by truth, to fix our firm abode ; 

To watch the giddy crowd that, deep below, 
For ever wander in purfuit of blifs ; 

To mark the ftrife for honours and renown, 
For wit, and wealth, infatiate, ceafelefs urg’d, 
Day after day, with labour unreftrain’d. 

‘* O wretched mortals! race perverfe and blind, 
Through what dread dark, what perilous purfuits, 
Pafs ye this round of being !—know ye not 
Of all ye toil for nature nothing afks 
But, for the body, freedom from difeafe, 
And fweet, unanxious quiet for the mind? 

‘¢ And little claims the body to be found : 
But little ferves to fhow the paths we tread 
With joys beyond e’en nature’s utmoft with. 
What though the dome be wanting, whofe proud walls 
A thoufand lamps irradiate, propt fublime 
By frolic forms of youths in maffy gold, 
Flinging their f{plendours o’er the midnight feat ; 
Though gold and filver blaze not o’er the board, 
Nor mufic echo round the gaudy roof ? 
Yet liftlefs laid the velvet grafs along 
Near gliding ftreams, by fhadowy trees o’erarch’d, 
Such pomps we need not; fuch ftill lefs when fpring 
Leads forth her laughing train, and the warm year 
Paints the green meacs with rofeat flowers profufe. 
On down reclin’d, or wrapp’d in purple robe, 
The thirfty fever burns with heat as fierce 
As when its victim on a pallet pants.’’ 


This beautiful paffage, which Virgil’ has not difdained to 


*€ Since, then, our earlier ftrain the faét has prov’d 
Of feeds primordial; how, in various forms, 


copy, in its whole turn and defign, in one of the moft 
finilhed paflages of his Georgics, affords a complete fpeci- 
then of the ornamented parts. of Lucretius. 
merits of the two tranflations not a moment’s queftion can 
bemade. But let us try one of the dry parts, as generally 
confidered. Our philofophical fpecimen we will take from 
the part where the author opens the doétrine of images, 
which, according to the Epicureans, fly off continually from 
al] bodies, and produce the perceptions of them, which are 
received by our fenfes. 


etween the 


Oft 
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Oft differing each from each, at will they roam, 
Urg’d on by ceafelefs motion,—prov’d the mode 
Whence all exiftinig, thence exitts alone : 
Since too the mind's deep nature we have trae’d; 
Whence firft it fprings, with body how unites, 
And how when fever’d, to primordial feeds 
Again it lapfes ;—hafte we next t’unfold 

Thofe forms minute, a theme conneéted clofe, 
Term’d by the learned tmAcEs oF THINGS: 
Forms that, Hike pellicles, when ouce thrown of 
Clear from the furface of whate’er exifts, 

Float unreftrain’d through ether. Fearful thefe 
Oft through the day, when obvious to the fenfe, 
But chief at midnight, when in dreams we view 
Dire fhapes and apparitions, frony the light 

Shut out for ever, and each languid limb 

With horror gaunt convulfing in its fleep. 

for deem not thou the foul can e’er efca 

From hell profound ; that fpettres of the dead 
Can haunt the living; of that aught we feel 

One hour furvives when Once the ftroke of fate 
Severs the mind from body, and remands 

Each to th’ appropriate atoms whence they {prang. 
Hence hold we firm that effigies of things 

Fine, filmy flofcules from the furface fly , 

Like peels, or membranes, of whate’er exitfts ; 
‘The form precife, how wide foe’er diffus’d, 
Maintaining ftill the parent body boafts. 

‘This e’en the dull may learn; fince fight itfelf _ 
Marks the light film from many a fubftance urg’d 
Oft loofely floating, as the fume impure 

From crackling faggots, or the brighter blaze 
Of red, refplendent furnace; oft compact, 

And firm of nature as the filken veil 

Thrown from the grafs-hopper, when fummer wanes, 
By many a month worn out; or that the calf 
Cafts on his birth-day ; or the {potted robe 

Rent from the fnake, that trembles on the briar, 
The briar full oft with fpoils like thefe bedeckt.’” 


Vol. TI. p. 9 


We cannot but be of Opinion, that no more harfhnefs or 
obfeurity appears in this and fimilar paffages than is ablo- 
lutely infeparable from them in any language ; and that pro 
bably no better vehicle for fuch arguments (profe excepted) 
exifts in any language, than our blank verte. 

5. The notes. Thefe are full of paralle! pafloges, and 
other illuitrations, from authors in the Greek, Latin, French, 
$ (,crman, 
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German, Italian, and Portuguefe languages; with fome alfo 
from the Oriental tongues, and from the original Hebrew 
Scriptures. Befides thefe, philofophical remarks are given 
whenever neceflary. Such a body of illuftration was, per- 
haps, never before appended to ry! claflic author; and the 
whole is conneéted, and prepared for ready reference by a 
tolerably copious index. 

The great difficulty, as it appeared, of making Lucretius 
an author for general perufal in Englith arofe from thofe 
arts of his work, where, with a nae of philofophical 
freedom, he has fpoken of fubjeéts hkely to raife impure 
ideas. This difficulty, however, was not fo great as it would 
naturally appear, to thofe whofe attention had been attraGied 
by fome very offenfive fpecimens which Dryden chofe to 
lay before his countrymen. Dryden, who wrote thefe ipe- 
cimens early in life, unhappily chofe to exaggerate and in- 
creafe the impurity of them as much as polilible, and to 
make them even the vehicle of feduétive poetry, the bafeft 
of all mifemployments of genius; which certainly was rot 
at all the defign of the heathen poet. Mr. Good, after 
giving many reafons for not omitting thole paflages, has 
taken the oppofite method. He has fo fubdued and fobered 
them by the moft guarded language, that nothing undoubt. 
edly remains to Fedace: though fome paflages (without 
omiflions were adopted) muft always be unfit for thofe whofe 
imaginations are alread in a feverifh ftate. But fince fuch 
wage can draw corruption from every fource, it is per- 

s but little worth while to guard againft it in a philofo. 
phical work. 

We have difcovered few faults worthy of notice in this 
extenfive and difficult work. The falfe accent of Iphigenia 
we noticed above: we have obferved alfo the érudite 18 ace 
cented eviidite, Vol. I. p."5275 and prolix, prélix, Vol. Il. 
25. But faults of this or any other kind are extremely 
rare, and there cannot be a doubt that this tranflation of 
_ Lucretius, with its inftru&tive notes, will prove a great and 
lafting glory to the literature of our country. As the price 
of the prefent edition is, of neceflity, too high for many 
purchafers, we hope foon to fee it in oftavo, without the 
original, which almoft every {cholar poffeffes, but with all 
ts valuable notes. 
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Art. VII. A complete DiGionary of praétical Gardening, 
comprehending all modern Improvements in the Art, whether 
in the raifing of the various a Vegetables, or inthe ma. 
maging of different Sorts of Fruits and Plants, and that of 
Taying out, ornamenting, and planting Gardens and Pleafure. 
Grounds ; with correét Engravings of the neceffary Speers 
in Buildings and other Centrivances, as well as of the marg 
rare and curious Plants; in Two Volumes. 4to. By 
Alexander M‘Donald, Gardener. Price 31..10s. plain; 
and 61. 6s. coloured, with 74 plates. Kearfley. 1807, 


THE author of this work inforins us, in his Preface, that 
‘*the execution of his undertaking, from the difficult 
and imperfeét ftate of the art, has been attended with great 
labour and trouble; but that he hopes, from the prattical 
knowledge which he poffeffes, and the various fources of 
information of which he has been able to avail himfelf, that 
it has been performed in a manner that will not be found 
lefs ufeful in dire€ting the praétical gardener, than thofe who 
are not fo converfant with the nature of the fubje&; as 
bringing them more fully acquainted with the various me- 
thods that have been coaleianal employed, as well as thole 
which have been fuggefted by modern experience.” | 

On examining this publication, we perccive a fufficient 
degree of accuracy in the botanical department, divefted, 
as much as poflible, of that formidable array of {cientific 
terminology which is apt to repel fo many readers, in con- 
fulting works of this nature. Confiderable affillance muf 
undoubtedly have been obtained from fome prior publica 
tions of the kind, among which muft be numbered the great 
work of Miller, edited by the care of Profeffor Martyn. 

Like moft other Diétionaries, we obferve, that the prefent 
work has the failing (perhaps almoft unavoidable in a book 
of this nature) of fometimes referring the reader to a name 
which, on examination, is not to be found. An initance 
of this kind occurs under the article Rhus Cobde, where we 
are referred to Schmidelia, but, on turning for that title, no 
fuch name occurs. Again, under the article Anchevy Pear, 
we are referred to Grias, whichis likewife wanting. 

Ot the plates accompanying this Di€ionary we can hard! 
fpeak too highly. They are executed ina flyle of neatnels 
and elegance, far furpafling any we have yet obferved in 
Gimilar publications. They are from drawings by that moft 
ingenious ariit, Mr. Sydenham Edwards, whofe talents * 
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fo eonfpicuoufly difplayed in the Botanical Magazine, and 
ae engraved by Sanfom, whofe merit is equally confpi- 
cuous in that juftly admired publication. It is perhaps an 
objeGtion, that plants of very different genera, occafionally 
appear together on the fame plate; but in a work of this 
nature it would have been hardly praéticable to manage 
otherwife, confiftently with the price of the volumes. 

We fhall give a fight extraét or two from the work, by 
way of a fample of the general tenorof the defcriptions. Thete 
muft be taken from the botanical department, thofe belong. 
ing to the horticultural branch being too long to admit of a 
proper {pecimen within the limits of our publication. 


“ Cerinthe, A genus which furnifhes plants of the hardy, 
omamental, flowering annual kind. ‘The Honeywort. 

“Tt belongs to the clafs and order Pextandria Mong ynia, and 
mnks in the natural order of A/perifolie. 

“ The characters are: that the calyx is a five-parted perian- 
thium; divifions oblong, equal, permanent: the corolla 1s mo- 
nopetalous and bell-formed: tube fhort and thick: border tube. 
bellied, rather thicker than the tube: mouth five-cleft; throat 
naked, pervious: the ftamina confift of five fubulate filaments, 
very fhort: anthers acute, ereét: the piftillum is a four-parted 

m: ftyle filiform length of the ftamina: ftigma obtufe: 
there is no pericarpium: calyx unchanged: feeds two, bony, 
glofly, fubovate, outwardly gibbous, and bilocular. 

* The fpecies cultivated is the Cerinthe Major, Great Honey. 

wort, é. 
“Tt rifes with ftems eighteen inches high and more, round, 
fmooth, branching, and leafy : the leaves are glaucous, becoming 
blue by age ; fmooth, without prickles, but ciliated about the 
edge, and dotted with white : the branches are leafy and nodding ; 
with flowers among the leaves, hanging on long peduncles: the 
tube of the corolla is yellow, but the border purple. It is a 
native of Italy, flowering in June, and the two following — 
months. There are varieties with fmooth leaves and purple 
fowers, and with prickly leaves and yellow flowers. 

“ Calture. The plants are raifed by fowing the feeds annu. 

yin the autumn or the early {pring months, in patches in the 

8, clumps, or other parts. ‘Ihe autumn fowings thould be 
made as early as poffible. They alfo rife from the felf.fown 
feds. They thould be managed as other hardy annveles Thefe 
ae plants proper for being planted about the Apiagy, Or in the 
= or borders, Vol. I. bala 

“Tradefcantia. A s furnifhing a plant of the cr- 
baceous mes es is eee , 

“‘ It belongs to the clafs and Order Hexandtia Monog ynia, and 
ranks inthe natural order of 7. | 

f{ “ The 
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‘¢ The characters are, that the calyx is a three-leaved perianth : 
leaflets ovate, concave, {fpreading, permanent: the corolla 
has three orbicular petals; flat, fpreading very much, ’ 
equal: the ftamina have fix filiform filaments, length of the calyx, 
erect, villofe, with jointed hairs: anthers kidney-form : the pif. 
tillum is-an ovate germ, obtufely three-cornered: ftyle filiform, 
length of the ftamens: ftigma three-cornered, tubnlous ; the pe, 
ticarpium is an ovate capfule, covered by the calyx, three-celled, 
three-valved : feeds few, angular, 7 

‘* The {pecies is T, Virginiana, Common Virginian Spiderwort, 
or Flower of a Day. It has roots compofed of many Aethy 
fibres: the ftalks fmooth, rifing a foot and a half high: the 
leaves long, fmooth, keeled, embracing : the flowers in cluffers, 
compofed of three large fpreading purple petals: they appear 
early in June, and though each flower continues but one day, yet 
fuch is the profufion, that there is a fucceffion of them, through 
the greater part of the fummer. It is a native of Virginia and 
Maryland, flowering in June, 

‘€ There are varieties with deep blue flowers, with white 
flowers, with red flowers, and with purple flowers, 

‘‘ Culture. ‘They are readily increaled by parting the roots, 
and planting them out in the autumn, or early, in the fpring,,ina 
bed or border of common earth. And alfo by feeds fownat théfame 
feafons, in fimilar fituations, the plants being pricked gut into 
other beds jn the fummer, and removed in autumn to the places 
where they are te grow. ‘They affordornament in the ¢ommda 
borders among other flower plants.’? . : 


With the above extraéts we muft content ourfelves, .obe 
ferving only that, from the ftnalk extent of this book, it ‘ctn- 
not be expefted to rival, in any degree, the great work of 
Miller and Martyn, which % now {fv near completion. °° 


— 
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Art.VIII. Surgical Obfervations, Part the Second* : Cit- 
taining an Account of the Diforders of the Health.in general 
and of the Digeftive Organs. in particular, which, accompam 
local Difeafes and obftruct their Cure :-—-Obfervatians m Dy- 
eafes of the Urethra, particularly of that art wljub ifr 
rounded bythe Proflate Gland And, Obfervateans 1 we 
to the Treatment of one Species of the Neva Maternin B® 
John Abernethy, F. RS. 8 vo. 245 ¢pps vis. ol ongmae 
and Go. 1806. . 43 

HE love af forming medical theories is fo natural, that it 
is difficult to refrain From it, efpecially to thofe whole 
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* For dur commendation of Part I. fee our. Vol, 831s Be SiN 
and for the author’s former works; fee Vol. r, p. 265 2 . 
V. p». 128, 
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knowledge.on the fubjeét 16 omperfe&t. The bef correftive 
of this tendeney is medical weading; for he who reads. much 
in-that-hine will find, that a valt-number of, difcordant theo- 
ries have already been publithed, which mutually, deftroy 
each other; and will perceive, that his own notions have 

ably been, in the firlt place, anticipated, and in'the fe- 
cond, confuted, Such a difcovery will naturally render 


him more cautious in future of framing loofe conjectures. 


The author of the work now, under confideration is an 
eminent anatomift, and a pra€tical furgeon of high and weil- 
deferved reputation: but he acknowledges that he has read 
little on the fubjeft he here treats, We were therefore the 
lels furprifedjto find him advancing, or rather adopting, 4 
theory, which, he candidly informs us, was fuggelted by 
Mr. Boodle, of Ongar... That gentleman, however, we 
fufpeét, will not acquire immentality by the difcovery, 

The theory is preceded by a long account,.of the ations 
of the digeftive organs, whieh, it 1s obferved, arc, in con- 
fequeuce of fympathy, apt ta, be difordered when any part 
of the bedy is» injured; and likewife, that. by a reciprocal 
fympathy, ‘* diforders of the digeltive: organs frequently 
affect the nervous fyltem, preducing irtitability and! various 
confequent aflections.’’ Abundant proofs are given of thele 
propolitions. 

it is fomewhat remarkable, ! that Mr. Abernethy always 
ules the vague term ‘ diforders of the digeftive organs,” 
though in the defcription of ‘the difeafes it as fometimes.ap~ 
plied by him to the: varions affeétions of the alimentary 
canal, excited by local inflammation and fever, and at other 
times to dy{pepfia. No difcrimination of) the f{pecies of 
affection is made, though the author cannot think that there is 
but one diforder of the digeftive organs ; and. one treatment 
is uniformly recommended, though we very much doubt if 
it will: be found faccefsful in every cafe. Mr. A, indeed very. 
fairly owns, that he *‘ does not feel altogether competent to 
give full dire&tions relative to this fubjeét.’’ Perhaps, un- 


- der thefe circuniftances, it would have been better if he had 


confulted thofe who were competent, inftead, of recom. 
mending fo generally to his patients rong, broth, milk, eggs, 
and farinaceous! vegetables. There certainly are diforders 
in the digeltive organs which thefe articles of diet will not 
luit. The medicines enumerated alfo are, a rhubarb or 
quickfilver. pill, infufion of gentian with fenna, with oc- 
eafionally.a dofe of caltor oil, or Glauber’s falts; and the 
directions for making the feleétion are fuch as may be found 
t2 Buchan’s Domeftic Medheine. | 
Et 2 . After 
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After 74 pages of fuch preliminary matter, a few cafes 
are narrated, as illuftrations; but we confefs that we were 
at a lofs to find out the application of them. Some were 
flight paralytic cafes; one patient died of a confurrption, 
and another of ulcerated inteftines: yet, though nothing 
could be more diflimilar than thefe difeafes, they are here 
all claffed together. Mr. A. believes that the real difeafe in 
all was the fame; namely, what he has called the diforder 
of the digettive organs; and that the paralyfis, the obftruc- 
tions of the mefenteric glands, the tubercles, and ulcera. 
tions in the bowels, were merely the effeéts of fympathy, 
‘This conclufion is certaiuly Gingtuter but the hypothefis has 
luid fo flrong a hold of the author's mind, that whenever a 
patient has a white tongue, a bad appetite, and irregularity 
of bowels, he 1s generally perfuaded that the real ailment is 
fixt in the chylopoietic organs, and that all his other com. 
plaints are fympathetic. Thus, eruptions, ulcers, opthal- 
mia, the carbuncle, ozena, apoplexy, hemiplegia, epilepfy, 
hydrocephalus, phthifis, hemorrhages, are all owing to fym- 
pathy ; the primary diftemper being always feated in the 
digeftive organs. Even cancer is fulpetted to be originally 
a diforder of the chylopoietic organs. Such a notion we 
fhall not undertake regularly to refute; and it would give us, 
(with no little furprife) extreme pleafure, if the remedies here 
recommended, tor removing diforders of the digeftive organs, 
fhould prove capable of putting a ftop to any of thefe ipa 
pathetic confequences, particularly cancer. 

We mutt, trom its fingularity, take notice of one of the 
cafes. 

A lady was ftunned by a fall, in which the back part of 
the head was ftruck againft the ieee She appears to 
have been very properly treated by a country furgeon, yet 
fhe thought fhe could not be cured without coming to Lon- 
don. So, three months after the accident, fhe came to town; 
having taken a fancy that her fkull was flarred, and had three 
fiffures running in different dircétions. Mr. A., whom the 
confulted, endeavoured in vain to perfuade her that this 
was not the cafe; and, true to his hypothefis, hinted that 
her complaints proceeded from the ftate of the ftomach and 
bowels. He accordingly prefcribed a quickfilver pill, and 
bitter purges. Thefe medicines relieved the fymptoms, but 
did not cure her imagination; and as fhe was obliged to 
return to the country, fhe carneltly requefted that an opera- 
tion fhould be performed, ‘* were it merely to afcertain what 
was the faét’’ refpeéting the fkull. Mr, A. * faw no objec- 
tion to this examination.” He laid bare the bone to the 
lize of a crown piece, and found there neither fiflures- nor 

ftass. 
We 
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We hope that neither Mr. A. himfelf, nor any other 
furgeons, will again carry complaifance to the ladies to fuch 
a length; and in ae our leave of this volume, we muft 
add our wifhes, that he may choofe for his future effays 
practical points in furgery, in which he undoubtedly 
excels, rather than fpeculations upon medical theories, 
where he is fo likely to be furpafled by many praétitioners 
in the {cience. 





Art. IX. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Epifcopal 
Communion of Edinburgh, on Thurfday the 15th of January, 
1807. By the Right Reverend Daniel Sandford, D. D, 

. their Bifhop. 4to. ¢2pp. 1s. 6d. Manners and Miller, 
Edinburgh, and Hatchard, London, 1807. 


AN Epifcopal Charge from Scotland is fo rare a pheno. 
menon, and the Charge before us derives fo many at- 
tra€tions, as well from the peculiar circumftances under 
which it was delivered, as from its own intrinfic merit, that 
the ferious part of our readers will thank us tor embracing 
an early opportunity of introducing it to their notice. 

In fome former articles we had occafion to trace the 
Scotch Epifcopal Church through all her varieties of fortune, 
through ‘* honour and difhonour, through evil report and good 
report,’ from the firft dawning of the reformation down to 
the prefent day; and to animadvert on the fingular con- 
duét of thofe who officiate in Scotland as Epifcopal Clergy - 
men, and yet acknowledge the ecclefiaftical authority of no 
Bifhop*. To talk of an Epifcopal Church, over which no 
Bifhop prefides, is to talk of what cannot poMfibly exift; and 
we might with as much truth and good fenfe call that /late a 
monarchy, in which the fupreme power, legiflative and execu- 
tive, is im the hands of Qo people at large, as call a congre- 
gation under the jurifdiétion of no Bithop part of an Epif- 
copal Church! The circumftance of the paftor’s having been 
epifcopally ordained is nothing to the purpofe; for if that 
circumflance neceffarily united him and his congregation to 
the church in which he had been admitted into orders, it 
would follow that the churches over which Zuingle, and 


ee 





* See particularly our Vols. XVIII. R 597, &c. XXV.p, 
(75) &. XXVIL. p. 481, &c. and X2 VIII. p. 182, &c. 
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Luther, and Cranmer, and Knox piefided, continued jy 
union with the Church of Rome; tor nothing is mote cer. 
tain than that thole eminent reformers were all! ordained in 
that church. 

It muft,. however, be acknowledged, that fo long as the 
penal laws, which in 1746 and 1748 were enatted againft the 
Scotch Epifcopacy, continued in force, there was fome apo. 
logy for thofe clergymen, who, in virtue of Orders received 
in England or Lreland, ofhiciated on the north fide of the 
‘Tweed, without putting themfelves under the jurifdiétion of 
any Bilhop. The only B fhops who could have taken the 
infpeétion of them were {> tar profcribed by the legiflatwe, 
that no man of rank or office had it in bis power to be in 
communion with them without torteiting forme of his privi. 
leges as a Britith fubje&.  Thofe privileges are juftly dear 


~ 
) 


to all by whom they are enjoyed; and it can excite no won. 
der that rather than forljeit them, men of rank and opulence 
Invited from England clergymen, on whofe miniftrations they 
could attend without incurring any civil penalties. They 
had thus the comfort of joining in the prayers of our ad 
mirable Liturgy; and though they were not members ot our 
church, which extends not into Scotland, nor could be 
confidered as Epifcopalians in any fen‘e of the word, it wa 
furcly better to be members even of fuch anomalous congre. 
rations than to live, as they otherwife probably would have 

Feved, epparently “ without God m the world.” 
But when the penal laws were repealed, and the Scotch 
Epifcopal Clergy had adopted our 59 articles as the for- 
mulary of their taith, not a fhadow of apology remained for 
fuch irregular conduét; and accordingly fuch clergy- 
nen of our church as truly revere the apoftolical inflitution 
of Epifcopacy, have been urged, fince that period, to ac- 
knowledge, in Scotland, the ecclefiaftical authority ot the 
Scotch Bifhops. The author of this Charge was not only 
among the firft to unite himfelf to a church, apoftoheal 
in her doétrine, government, and worthip, but being ‘* zeal- 
oufly affected in a good thing,” has accepted of the office ot 
a Scotch Bilhop; tor no other reafon, aS it appears to Us, 
than to remove fuch prejudices from the minds of fome of 
his brethren, as we are furprifed that any enlightened mind 
fhould ever have cherifhed. How well he is qualified to 
dulcharge the duties of fuch an office, undertaken in very 
delicate circumf{tances, will be feen by the manner in which, 
at his firit vification, he has addreffed his clergy; a mannet 
which difplays a fpirit firm wihout obftinacy, and cone 

éaating without indifleren ce. 

After 
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After briefly touching on the advantages of fuch meetings 
of the clergy, as that at which the Charge was delivered, 
adverting to that ‘* evil report and good report’’ through 
which the Scotch Epifcopal Church long ttruggled for her 
very exiftence, hinting at the motives which induced him to 
accept the ofice which he now holds, and pointing out the 
duties which, in a tolerated church, a Bifhop owes to his 
Clergy, and the Clergy to their Bilhop, the worthy Pre- 
jate adds, 


« Tt has often afforded me great fatisfation to contemplate 
the refemblance that the Chriftian fociety of which we are mem. 
bers bears, in its external condition, to the Church of Chrift as 
it exifted every where, before the converfion of the Emperor 
Conftantine, During that period, indeed, the church was fre- 
quently expofed to fecular perfecution ; from which, blefled be 
God, we, enjoying, as we do, a free and perfect toleration from 
the ftate, are mercifully exempted. But as far as can be intended 
by the comparifon, our cafe is the fame with that of our fore~ 
fathers in the Chriftian faith, in ages which we are accuftomed to 
confider with peculiar veneration, At that time the church, un- 
connected with the ftate, fubfifted by her own internal and inherent 
powers, Irenaus *, Cyprian, Cornelius, and indeed all who 
held the office of a Bifhop, for the three firft centuries, were pof- 
felled of no other authority, and probably encompafied with no 
more outward dignity, than he who now addreffes you; and this 
authority was preferved by the filial affeftion of the clergy over 
whom they refpeétively prefided. God forbid that I fhould ever 
have the prefumption to compare my own talents, or my own zeal, 
tothe talents or the zeal of thofe burning and /bining lights, to which 


Qa -_——=- 





* “ Some perfons have expreffed their furprife at a Prefbyter 
of one local church being confecrated a Bifhop in another. Ire- 
N2£Us is one of the numberlefs inftances which might be produced 
that this wag done daily in the primitive times ; for as he was a 
difciple of Porycarr, Bifhop of Smyrna, and, as Mosueim 
obfetves, * fent by him to preach the Gofpel among the Gauls,’ 
he muft have been in orders before he was fo fent, and, of courfe, 
a clergyman of the Greek Church. Yet he became, as every 
one knows, Bifhop of Lyons, and one of the brighteft orna- 
ments of the Latin Church, without ceafing to be in communion 
with his native church.’’——-The learned Prelate might have 
added, that Dr. Burnet, after being many years a Prefhyter of 
the Scotch Church, ordained by fome one of the predeceffors of the 
prefent Bifhops in Scotland, became Bifhop of Sarum in the 
Church of England, without ceafing to be in communian with 
the church in which he had firit received orders, 
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every fucceeding age of the church has looked back with revereng: 
inferior only to that which is due to the immediate apoitles of 
our Lord and Matter. I mention them only becaufe their hiftory, 
doubtlefs well known to all of you, farnifhes an incontrovertible 
proof that epifcopacy can fubfiit, and Bulhops, who are deferving 
of refpect, be highly refpected, though deititute of the fplendid 
but adventitious panoply. of a legal eftablifhment.’’ P. ai, 


Of this it furnifhes indeed a complete proof, and ob. 
viates that obje€tion which has been fometimes improperly 
urged againft the Scotch Epifcopacy, ** that no man can be 
a Bifhop who was not nominated by the King, aud who 
poffeiies not the rank of a temporal peer!”’ i at and 
Irenzus, and Cyprian, and Cornelius, were nominated by 
no temporal fovereign, and poffefled no civil rank, and yet 
if they were not Bifhops there is.now no Bifhop in the 
Chrilian world. 

But im what relation, it may be afked, does Dr. Sandford 
now ftand to the Church of England? We anfwer, in the 
very fame relation in which he flood to that Church before 
his confecration, and in which the Proteflant Bifhops of 
Quebec and Montreal fland to her. All thefe prelates are 
capable of officiating as priefs in the Church of England, 
though no one of them could be permitted to officiate as an 
Enghth Bi/jhep. No man who knows any thing of the con. 
{titution of the original Church of Chrift, and of the pur- 
pofes for which that fociety was founded, can entertaina 
doubt that the epifcopal adminiftrations of the Scotch 
and American Bifhops are in themfelves as efficacious, for 
all the purpofes of religion, as the adminiftrations of any 
Bilhops on the face of the earth, though neither thofe pre 
lates nor the clergymen whom they may ordain be admifhible 
into the Church of England. The reafon of this diflinétion 
is very obvious. Every church eftadli/bed by law, and m. 
corporated with the /late, enjoys many /egal privileges which 
no man can enjoy, excepton the terms which the fade has pre- 
{eribed; but in Scotland, where Epifcopacy is only tole. 
rated, all Ipifcopalians are on the very fame footing ; and 
eur prelates themfelves, on the north fide of the ‘[ weed, 
would be diffenters from the eftablifhed church of the 
country. 

We have made thefe obfervations with the view of lend- 
ing Our aid to the promoting of that umon among Epifco- 
palians in Scotland, which, though happily begun, we learn 
from this Charge, is not yet completed. 

On this fubjo&,”” fays Bifhop Saniford “ ir would not be- 


come me to eularge. I may be permicted however, eas 
that 
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that groundlefs prejudices and objections, long fince completel 
and unanfwerably refuted, fhould ftill be allowed to keep th 
afunder who have all fubferibed the fame fummary of faith; 
who all hold the fame opinions refpe€ting the — conftitution 
of the church; whofe public worthip is effentially the fame; and 
who all profefs, in the courfe of that worthip, to believe that the 
church is ong, as well as catholic and apoftolic. I lament it 
fincerely for the fake of thofe who have not yet been perfuaded to 
« caft in their lot with us,’’ and who do not appear to be fenfible 
of the anomalies and inconveniencies, to fay the beft, to which 
they expofe themfelves without reafon, I lament it, above all, 
as a breach of charity, of which the confequences may fpread 
much farther thanis generally imagined, even to all the heste.bur- 
ings, and jealoufies, and difpuces, which are utterly inconfiftent 
with our duty, and with our Aappinefs as Chriftians.’’ P. 15. 


On a former occafion * we expreffed a with, that all the 
Epifcopalians in Scotland would unite, not only among them- 
mg ms alfo, as far as poflible, with the Eftablifhed Church, 
in oppofition to fanaticifm and infidelity. They are the only 
two Protedtant Churches, in Scotland, we believe, that are 
known to the law; and fecured as they both are, the one, b 
the aét which united the kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
in the exclufive rights of a perpetual eftablifhment; and the 
other by an a€t of toleration, in liberty of confcience and the 
free exercife of the rites of religion, they can have nothing 
to dread from each other. Both, however, have much to 
dread from an impious philofophy on the one hand, and from 
the ebullitions of religious fanaticifm on the other; and 
therefore prudence as well as duty muft diétate the propriety 
of uniting to repel the attacks of thefe two formidable 
enemies to all order, civil and ecclefiaftical. As it is com- 
monly faid, and perhaps with truth, that moderation is oftener 
found in churches eftablifhed than in thofe which are only 
tolerated, it gives us pleafure to tranfcribe from this Charge 
the following fentiments, fo congenial with our own. 


“ With regard to thofe who confcientioufly differ from us, the 
laws which are to regulate our conduct are clear and plain. ‘* We 
judge no man; feeing that every man ftandeth or falleth to his 
own maiter.’’ With regard, efpecially, to our Chriftian brethren 
of the Eitablifhed Church, it is our duty to avoid, if it be 
Poflible, yiving offence to any; to repay the tranquillity 
which we enjoy, by a mild and charitable deportment; to fhow 
that we do not confider difference of opinion in religious matters 


Re. 





* See our XXVIIth Vo!. p. 487, &e. 
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as ay apology for acrimony or violence; and that, if we canndt 
alway s ** hold the faith in the unity of the fpirit,’’ (fuch is the 
imperfection of our nature) we are not therefore entitled to break 
that * bound of peace’? which fhould be maintained between ali 
who acknowledge Jefus Chrift as their Lord and Mafter,”’ P, 14, 


Of the author of the fe fentiments we have only to fay, 
Sit anima noflra cum talibus. 


oe a ~ 
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Ant. X. dA Mufical Grammar,in Four Parts. 1, Notation, 
2. Melody. 3. Harmony 4. Rhythm. By Dr. Calleott 
Orzanift of Covent Garden. 12mo. S08 pp. 8s. Birchall, 
153, New Bond-ilreet. 1806. 


Work undertaken we the prefent plan has long been 

wanted in England, tor the improvement ot mutical 
fludents. Not only trifling and fuperficial, but alfo tedious 
and elaborate treatifes upon mufic have been abundantly 
multiplied, in which the writers have treated the fubjeé in 
terms very difficult to be underftood, even by proficients 
in the fcience ; and the frequent obfcurity and confulednels 
of their dittion incline us to fufpett, that they have notal- 
ways underilood themjelves. 

The author of the work before us feems to have been 
fully aware of fuch objeétions, and defirous of preienne 
to the mufica!l world a book which fhould be both profoun 
and clear ; neither abitrufe, trom affected brevity, nor pro- 
lix, from multifarious. explanation. In accomplifhing his 
defign, Dr. Callcott appears to have {pared no pains. He 
has proceeded from firtt principles to avery complex reful 
of them, (although comprifed in_a {mali pocket volume; 
and the order in which this is effeéted refletis high credit 
upon his judgement and ingenuity, 

As the limits of a review will not admit a minute exa- 
mination of 700 articles, we muft content ourfelves with 
obfervations upon fuch paffages as efpecially claim our at- 
tention, or demand our ftnéture. 

The Firft Part of the work concerns Notation. 

Chap. I. treat sof the Staff, generally (though improperly) 
termed the Stave. This, and. the notes on the lines and im 
the [paces are very clearly explained to the beginner. 

The Second Chapter tréats of the Clef, a: ind herein the 
fludent is initiated into the ule and application of all the va- 
rious pofirions of Bafe*, Tenor, and Treble. We conceive, 
that a the derivation of the term Cleff had been giver 


—— 





* Rightly fo fpelt, inftead of Ba/s, which is common among 
mere Ms..Ciails. 
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an additional affiftance would have been renderéd ‘to. the 
learner. + 7 
The Third Chapter regards the Notes : and, in the Second 
Section, (of the Tune of Notes) p. 19, Art. 48, are the 
following obfervations : 
1 


« Art, 48. The greateft care muft be taken not to mifurder. 
ftand the words Nete and Tone*. A Note is the found which is 
heard, or the mark which reprefents it on the Staff; but a Tore ig 
the diftance between save Notes, which are called by the names of 
two adjoining letrers, and feparated by one fingle key of the in. 
frument. Thus, the diftance from A to B is a Tone; and there. 
fore A isa ‘Tone lower than RB, and B a Tone higher than A. 

« Art. 49. The fame obfervation mutt be applied to the Se- 
mitones, Wltich are fometimes called, though improperly, dai 
Notes. ‘The diftance from B to C is a Semitone; therefore B is 
a Semitone lower than C, and C is a Semitone higher than B, It 
is then evident that ‘Tones and Semitones are not Notes, otherwife 
B would be at the fame time both a Tone and a Semitone; fince B 
isa Tone above A, and a Semitone below C.”’ P. 19. 


The author's diftinétion between Notes and Tones is highly 
uleful, but the concluding period is not exprefled with his 
general accuracy. Tones and Semitones are certainly Notes, 
becaufe (as the author has above defined) ‘‘ a Note is the found 
which is heard, or the mark which reprefents it on the Staff;"’ 
but a Note ts not neceffarily a Tone, {ince it may be only a 
Semitone, in relation to fome other Note, and wice versa, a 
Note is not neceffarily a Semrtone, becaulfe it may be a Tone, 
in relation to fome other Note. ‘The true refult: is, that 
Notes and Tones are not to be underftood as convertible 
terms, fince a note is a fingle found, or its reprefentation 
upon the ftaff, and ‘Tones and Semitones acquire their namés 
only as they ftand in relation to that degree. 

Seti. IIL. Of the ‘Time of Notes. 


“Art. 69, In flow mufie, efpecially that in the church ftyle, 
two longer notes are ufed ; the Semibreve andthe Breve, The Semis 
breve + is a round white note, without a ftem, and is as long as 


—_——cmee 





*** Even the accurate and learned Butler ufes thefe terms in 
a vague manner (p.22). He firft fays: ‘From Mi to Fa, and 
from La to Pha, is but halfa tone; between any other two notes 
there is a whole tone.’ Then he adds: ‘ But in finging, how to. 
tune each Note and half Note to his fellow, cannot be declared by 
Precept.’ *? 

_t The Breve and Semibreve are in daily ufe for our Choir Ser- 
vice, Sce Poyce’s Cathedral Mufic, 
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two Minims, or four Crotchets. The Breve is a {quatre white 
note, and is as long as two Semibreves, four Minims, or eight 
Crotchets.’’ P. 26. 


The hyfteron proteron had been better avoided here, by ex. 
plaining the value of the Breve before that of the Semibreve, 

Art. 72. p. 31, the Meafure of ' 1s omitted in the Table, 
although previoufly announced in the beginning of the Ar. 
ticle. : 


“* Art, 80. There is alfo a fpecies of Time, called Quintuple, 
which contains five crotchets ina bar; but it is very feldom 
ufed. 

‘© Tartini confidered this Quintuple proportion as unfit for me- 
lody, and impoffible to be executed. Time has fhewn, that nei. 
ther of thefe judgments were well founded *.’’ P. 40. 


Although Tartini may have been too precipitate in de. 
claring this meafure ‘‘ impoffible to be cubcinal yet, asit 
is totally devoid of fymmetry, (and confequently of beauty) 
and attended with a conftant, and difgufting accent upon ‘ 
bar note, precluding the poffibility of a true conclufion in 
the laft meafure, we heenily agree with him that it is ‘‘unfit 
for mclody.”’ 

The Fourth Se€tion (of the Accent of Notes) p. 41, des 
ferves the particular attention of the ftudent, efpecially in 
Article 85, wherein emphafis is fo clearly diftinguifhed from 
accent. 


Chap. 1V. Of the Refts.—‘ In playing keyed inftruments, 
the refts are often much neglected ; and, unlefs the player care. 
Jully raifes the finger from the key (but not too far) at the exatt 
commencement of the reft, the intended effect is deftroyed.”’ P. 47. 


We recommend to the praétical learner a careful obferv- 
ance of this ufeful hint. 

The Direétions of C. P. Em. Bach, for the true method 
of performing on keyed inftruments, which follow in p. 48, 
(note) are invaluable. : 


The whole Fifth Chapter (of the Sharps, Flats, &c.) - 


p- 49, is delivered in the moft orderly and perfpicuous 
manner. 


— | 





-— 


««* Tartini, Trattato (1754), p. 114. D.B. 1. 82. Mr 
Reeve’s Gypfey Glee: ‘ O who has feen,’ contains a laft move- 
ment in five crotchet time—‘* Come ftain your cheek’—-which 
produces a very good cffect,”” 
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«* The accidental Flats and Sharps only affect the notes which 
they immediately precede, and thofe of the fame letter which 
follow them in the fame meafure; but, if one meafure ends, and 
the next begins, with the fame note, the accidental charac. 
ter which alters the -firft note, is underftood to affect the fe. 


cond.”’ P. 55. 


Were this rule univerfally eftablifhed, and invariably ob- 
ferved, much confufidn and diffonance in mufical perform. 
ance would be avoided. 


« Art. 103. As theft two characters, viz. the Double Sharp and 
the Double Flat, feldom occur, the mode of reftoring the fingle 
Sharp, or Flat, after the ufe of the double charatter, varies with 
different authors *.’’ P. 60. 


Here again, for the fame reafon, we with to fee a rule 
univerfally eftablifhed. | 

Chap. VI. Of Graces, Charaéters, Marke of Expref- 
fion, &c. 

We muft obferve, in regard to the Beat, (Art. 116, p. 68) 
that although it was formerly much in ufe, yet, in modera 
mufic, it is now nearly exploded, as a barbarifm. We are 
alfo of opinion, that the German Mordent, (Beafer. Art. (20. 
p. 70) the German Beat, (Anfchlag. Art. 121.) and the Ger- 
man Spring (Scheneller. Art. 123. p 71) are all extremel 
inelegant, efpecially the German Beat, which really founds 
tous more emetical than ornamental. Perhaps in ‘mufic, as 
well as in mythology, three Graces are fufficient. The 
serPoRgiatura, the Shake, and the Turn, are furely enough 
for moft of the melodious embellifhments, particularly if 
an eee introduction of the Italian Mordente be ad- 
mitted. 

Seét. II. p. 73, of the Charaéters, is of great utility ; and 


the following Article, (137.) deferves the utmoft attention of 
the ftudent. 


Art. 197. If every piece of mufic ended with a complete 
meafure, wal if the neceflity of commencing with fingle Times 
(Art. 84, p. 42) did not fometimes exift, the double’ Bar might 
be neglected ; but, as it is important to mark the termination 
of thofe Strains which have their laft meafures incomplete, this 


a 





fi 


* Even in refpeét of the Double Sharp, inftances are found in 

Handel, where it is not diftinguifhed by any particular mark, 

but where only a common fingie Sharp is placed againft F, already 

tharp in the fignature. Sce H. S, 1, No.g: ‘ Fly from the 
Catening.’ - 
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character is adopted, and the double Bar bears the fame relation 1 
the Strain as the frgle Bar does tothe Mea/ure.’’  P, 73, 


Se&. UL. Of the Marks of Expreffion. 


Art, 140. The Tye i isan arch tae Over two hotes on the 
fame degree, uniting them.’’ P, 

© Art. 142. ‘© The Slur is a fimiler arch drawn over notes 
upon different degrecs, fignifying that all the notes are to be 
played fmoothly.’’ P. So. 


A feparate mark for the Tye and the Shir would prove 4 
commodious invention, as the learner is apt to multake the fa. 
ter for the former, whenever it happens to be placed over 
two notes only. 

The Abbreviation, noticed in Art. §50, p. 84, where the 
tems of minims are grouped hike of quavers, we ahd ly idif. 
ap - ove, being not only da ceptious to the learner, b ut tho. 
reughly, falfe im peint of faét. By this aukward contrivance, 
for whicl h Pleyel's Duos are quoted as an authority, fo mi. 

njms aremade te ftand. for four guavers! a palpable error, and 
an unpard lonable infult offered to true proport: on. — The aue 
thor informs us, that it is “ very frequently ufed in modern 
mufic,’’ which we think bad news; and we traff, that forth 


cred of mufical arithmetic, it will never be gen erally 


Part II. Melody. Chap. I, Of Intervals, p. 85. 


‘¢ Lhe word Degree has been already applied, to the five lines 
and four fpaces of the Staih; bpt itis neceffary to cxtend is dg. 
i + 


nification, farther, and to comprchend i a the term Interval,’ 
&<c.—-Note, p. 87. 

Here feems an error. of the compofitor ; the author 
ay wrote, ‘‘and to comprehend iit the term Item 
val, &c. 

Seét. II]. (p. 90.) Of the fourteen Diastanie Intervals. 
Art. 163. p..92. Here the diftuiétion between the Diatome 
and Chromatic Semitone mutt be carefully obferved by the 
Rudent, otherwife. the remainder of the Section will not be 
peripicuous. 

“| Art. 166. VI. The Perfe@ Fourth is compoted of foer 
degrees, and contains two Tonemand a Semitane berween theex- 
trermes.  Itrs alfo divitible into par Semitones.’’ Ps o4, 


adop red, 


In order to preferve the analogy of « ‘xplanation, the wares 
three diatonic and iwe chromatic, {hould have been added: 
alfo in Art. 167. (p. 95) after the words “ fix ‘emitoie,” 
ada. three diatonic and three chromatic. 

Had the author continued to illuitrate, by example, the 


divifibility into femitones of the flat and per feft 5th, minor 
an 
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dnd major 6th, minor and major 7th, and the oftave, (as he 
has done from the minor 3d to the flat 5th) hé would have 
preferved complete uniformity throughout this feGlion, with 
«merely trifling addition to the page, but a confiderable in- 
creafe of information to the learner. 

Se&. LV. Inverfion ot Intervals, p. 100. 


« Art, 198. The different Intervals (feven), reckoned frong 
each of the feven Natural Notes, form the following Series : 
Five Major and tave Minot Seromds. | 
Three Major and four Minor Thirds, 
Six Perfe&t and ore Sharp Foxrth. 


«* To thefe may be added their Inverfiona; 
Six Perfect and ove Flat Fifth. 
Four Major and zhree Minor Sixth, 
Twe Major and five Minor Sewewts.’’ P. 100. 


Here again we cannot but exprefs a with that this analyfis.of 
’ wtervals had been prefented onthe flaff, far the more foie! y 
advancement of the ftudent. 

In Chap. IT. (p. 104). Of confonant and diffonant inter- 
vals, the doftrine of 'paffing notes 1s iluflrated by, the, cleareft 
and moft convincing examplea,, ; See, Aut. 195. 199. 200, 
£01. ' _ 

In Chap. III, p. 109, the author treats of the Genera. 

In the Second Setion, (‘*of tite “Chromatic Scale"’y the 
obférves (Art. 218. p. 111,) the Chromatic Semitone, the 
extreme w fecond, flat third, and flat fourth are fimple, or 
primitive,” &c. : 

We think that the fenfe of this paffage would have been 
more readily conveyed to the learner's: apprehenfion, if: the 
epithet exireme had been prefixed to cach of the intervals, 
viz. the ex/reme flat thin, the cxireme, flat fourth,. extreme 
fharp fifth, &c. and are alfo of opinion, that throughout this 
whole analyfis of the chromatic (ale, the learner would have 
more eafily apprehended its truth, 1f,each of the intervals had 
been .marked. fimply, upon the faff, previous to quotations 
from any mufical compolition: the like may, be obferved 
upon Art. 220, p. L15.. where examples in, nafation, of the 
extreme fharp fecond, extreme flat third, and .extreme, flat 
fourth, would have been more eafily underflood, when. ex 
plained in the fame order as the fourtee diatonic intervals 
were, (p. 91, &c.)} than by being placed in three differens 

eys, as in articles 217, 218, 219, p. 114, and 116. } 

Seét. IIL, ¢p. 118). Qf the Enharmonic Scale and,Quar- 
ter Lone. 
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In Art. 227, p. 118, ‘the Interval of the Quarter 
is rendered perfeétly intelligible, although a Pia 
whether what follows, in Art. 228, may not tend in fome 
degree to perplex the ideas of the learner, who has not fly. 
died Harmonics. 

Chap. 1V. (p. 122), treats of Keys or Scales.—The fol. 
lowing Article, 237, Seét. II. p. 124, on the Seale of F, fix 
Sharps, is of great importance to the ftudent. 


** Art. 237. In this laft fcale, the fxth harp E is, on keyed 
inftruments, performed by means of F natural; but it cannog be 
called by that name, nor fituated on the fame degree ; for, in 
that cafe, only fix letters would be ufed inftead of feven ; and, 
between D fharp and F natural, the Chromatic Interval of the ex. 
treme fharp Second would be found, which does not belong to the 
Diatonic Series.’’ P. 124. 


The fame reafoning on G flat, fix flats is continued through. 
out Art. 239, p. 125. 

The 242d Article _ of the fignature, p. 126) will be 
found eminently ufetul to the pra&titioner on keyed inftrue 
ments. 

The Fifth Se&tion (of the Minor Scale) p. 127, is given 
in a very familiar and entertaining manner. 


Se&t. VII. Of the Tonic Minor Scales, p. 131. 


** Art. 253. As the Signature requires that the effential tha 
feventh fhould not be inferted at the Clef, the Tonic Minor 
have in its fignature another flat, making in all three flats more, 
or three fharps lefs, than the major fcale of the fame. key 
note.’’ P. 131. , 


Notwithftanding the obfervations in Art. 100. p. 56 and 
57, we do not confider the dotrine in this article 253, fuf- 
ficiently explanatory to the ftudent. It is true, that in the 
key of F minor, he perceives four flats, which are three 
more than its major mode requires. Inthe key of C minor 
ke alfo feesthree flats, which are likewife evidently three 
more than its major mode requires. But in G minor he fees 
only fwo flats; where is he to find the third? It may not 
readily occur to his mind that F natural is here to be at- 
counted a flat, in order to deprefs the fharp fevepth of the 
major mode, one chromatic femitone. 

Again, in the key of D minor, where he fees but one flat, 
he will hardly guefs at firft, that F and C naturals are both te 
be confidered as flats. | 

In A minor he perceives no flats at all ; neverthelefs he 


muft account for three, in obedience to the Doftrine deli- 
ver 
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vered in Art, 258. Thefethree flats prove at laft to be F, 
C, and G naturals. 
Seét. VIII. OF Tranfpofition, p. 132. 

In this feétion, Tranfpofition is nicely ditinguithed from 
variation, and the Scheme of Astendant Keys, or Scales, (for 
theyare made convertible) is perfeétly clear, and highly ufeful, 

Chap. V. Of the Qualities of the Notes which compofe 
the Scale, p» 134. Seét. I and II. 

Thefe are two maiterly fe€tions, and the examples from 
Handel, in confirmation of the argument, are moft judici- 
oufly chofen. 

Chap. VI. Of ancient Signatures, p. 140, will be found 
particularly ufetul to thofe who ftudy Ancient Mufic. 

Part II]. Harmony. 

Chap I. Of the Triad, Seét. I. p. 145. 

The Firft Seétion is delivered in the fimpleft and cleareft 
manner, 

In Art. 307, p. 148, is an Erratum of importance: in- 
flead of * the Diatonic Diffonant Zhird,” read, the Diatonic 
Diflonant Triad, 

Seét. Il. Inverfions of the Triad. p. 150. 


Art. 314. The fame arrangement takes place in the Minor 
Triad * and its firft inverfion; im the firft inverfion of the Dia- 
tonic Triad, B, D; F, however, the fixth is never doubled, but 
the o¢tave preferred, when four parts are requifite.’’ P. 151. 


An example of the Inyerted Diatonic Triad would here 
have been very acceptable to the fudent, as alfo of the power 
of “a flroke through the figure fix upon a major or minor 
fixth.” (See Art. $15.). ‘It feems to us that whenever a new 
idea is to be conveyed to the {cholar’s mind, which might be 
more eafily underftood by the addition of a two-inch dia- 
gram, to omit it may fometimes prove a confiderable re- 
tardation of his progrefs, however fuperfluous its infertion 
may feem to the {cientific reeder; and the increafe of two or 
three pages (at the moft) is no equivalent objeétion to its fu- 
pertor utility. We fubmit this hint to the author’s delibera- 
Won, previous to his fecond edition of the work. 

Se&t. III. Of the dire& and contrary Motions, and the 

ules for their ufe in Harmony, (p. 153) is of much import. 
ance, efpecially Art. 321, 522, 323, 324, which are ‘four 

oc? 





An ingenious theorift, Pizzati (Scienza de’ Suoni; 1782), 
reckons the Minor Triad difonant, {p. 313), becaufe it does not 
produce the third Sound of Tartini, &c. On the.contrary Xirr- 
berger 1774) aflerts, that the diminifhed Triad is con/onant, becaufe 
it ts ufed in Harmonical Progreilion, like the otter two Triads.’’ 

momentous 
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momentous warnings tothe mufical ftudent, whenever he may 
attempt compofition. 

The Fourth Seétion, of Harmonical Progreffion, p. 155, is 
moft ably executed. 

Throughout the whole Second Chapter, p. 160 to 18) 
which treats of ** the Dominant Seventh, its Inverfions,” 
&c. the nature and properties of this all-powerful chord, 
are amply and accurately difcufled, and the firf principles 
of modulation fatisfaétorily and perfpicuoufly explained, 

The Third Chapter, ** Of Difcords,” p. 181, cannot fail 
to be univerfally ufeful. ‘The feveral propofitions could not 
have been confirmed by more appofite and incontrovertible 
examples, and although the Chapter is extended to 24 pages, 
yet it is as entertaining as it is inflruttive. 

The note on Art. 411, p. 190, well deferves quotation. 


“That peculiar effet which is produced from an internal me. 
lody by the employment of fafpenfion, has been well defcribed by 
Rouffeau, Art. Unity of Melody. In this valuable article, while 
he wifhes to exalt hts favourite branch of mufic, Me/ody, at the 
expence of Harmony, he actually proves the fuperiority of the 
Jatter, and praifes thofe beautiful effeéts which, without Har. 
mony, could not exift.’’ 


In Seét. [V. If. Of the added Sixth, p. 195. After giv- 
ing the opinions of Rameau, Heck, Dr. Boyce, and Roch, 
the author adds, Art. 430, p. 198. 


‘ Which of thefe opinions is neareft the truth the author doe 
not at prefent prefume to decide; but the confideration of the 
Minor Mode with the imperfect Fifth on its Supertonic B, av. 
thorizes him to affert, that the fyftem which makes that note 4 
radical Bafe, cannot be true.’”’ 

This conclufion is perfe&ily corre&; we only regret tha 
an example was not imparted here to tlie learner, which would 
have fixed the argument in the mind, too ftrongly for a pot 
fibility of eradication. 

Art. 438, p. 200, in which is fhown that there are two 
added ninths, although but one added feventh, deferves first 
attention; as alfo Art, 437, wherein the feventh, formed 
from the added ninth, is proved to decide the mode of the 
{cale, and, in Articles +38 and 439, its fuperior utility in the 
minor mode is demonitrated. We again felicitate the au 
thor upon his fucce/s throughout this chapter: it is a flrong 
evidence of long and well-digefted ftudy. 

Chap. IV. Ot Cadences. The firft Se&ion is ingenious 
and fatisfaftory, p. 205. 

Se&. II. Of Medial Cadences, p. 209. 

We do not find the epithet Medial, of claffical aie 
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among Englifh authors. Dr. Calleott probably adopted it as 
a difin&tion from Mediant, the greater or leffer third (lee p. 
135, Art. 268.) but this feems unneceflary, as the adje€tive 
Mediate (which we conceive fynonimous with the author's 
Medial) was ready at hand. 

Chap. V. Of Sequences, is very ably executed, p. 211. 

Chap. VI. Of Licences. Seét. Il. Of the extreme 
Sharp Sixth, p. 219. 

« By this alteration of the Fourth, the fpecies of Cadence is 
changed, from the firft inverfion of the Mix to the fecond inver- 
fion of the Perfe@ (Art. 455, p- 209); and it is confidered as a 
Licence, becaufe the root bears a flac Fifth, while at the fame 
time the Third continues Major.’’ P. arg. 


An example of this licence would have been particularly 
uleful to the Nudent, the truth here being a little ab{traéted. 
Sc&. I]. OF the extreme Sharp Sixth. Art. 479. p. 220. 

« A Harmony ftill more remote, but extremely powerful, is 


formed upon this chord, by inferting the added ninth on the root, 
as a fuppofed dominant to the real one.’’ 


Here we think that the learner will be in the utmoft want 
ofanexample. Bis to be confidered the root of the chord: 
the added ninth on the root is C, forming a Fifth, the fub- 
mediant of A in the Minor Mode. 

Se&t. I. Of Partial Modulation, p. 221, it is worthy of 
remark, that ‘the partial! Modulation into the Supertonic,”’ 
which this author tells us, was ‘* formerly reje&ted,”’ (Art. 
483, note, p. 221), occurs continually in the compofitions of 
Purcell, and feems to have been his moft favourite tranfition. 
See the popular fong ‘ Mad Befs,”” at the words—‘* For 
Love’s grown a-bubble.”—Et alibi—paffim. 

We account this Chapter, concerning: ** Licénces,”’ a 
valuable fund of inftruétion, efpecially in the Fifth and 
Sixth Se&tions, which treat of chromatic and enharmonic 
modulation. As we think it receflary to be particular in 
noticing every part of this very fcientific and ufeful work, 
we mult unavoidably defer the conclufion of our remarks 
to the next month.=—/7o de concluded in our next.) 





Art. XI. The Dangers of the Country. By the Author of 
“ War in Difguife.”” Svo. 227 pp. 58. Butterworth, 

Matchard. 1807. 
writers like the prefent we always turn with alacnity 
and pleafure. The originalny of his conceptions, the 
cnergy of his language, and the conclufive force of his ar- 
Ge? guments, 
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guments, (always direéted to the beft of purpofes) refrefh 
our minds when wearied by dulnefs, and lead us with fatis- 
faflion through the mazes of controverfy. Of controver. 
fial writers he is indeed one of the moft eminent, but he 
{irews its thorny paths with flowers; “and when (as in the 

refent inftance) an opportunity is afforded of difplaying the 
higher graces of eloquence, the caufe of Britain and of 
humanity never had a more powerful and more interefting 
advocate. 

The plan and obje& of the work before us will, we think, 
be beft explained by adverting to the fketch of it which the 
author himfelf has given, in the form of titles to the feveral 
fe€tions into which he has divided his fubje&, occafionally 
mterfperfing fuch remarks as occur to us, with fome {peci- 
mens of his flyle and language. 

‘© We may be conquered by France” is the title prefixed to 
the firft part of the treatife. 


‘© Tn the revolutions which overthrow the power and the in. 
dependency of nations, there is nothing,’’ fays the author, 
‘« more aftonifhing than the extreme improvidenee which fome- 
times prepares their fall.” P. 1. 


He gives inftances of this improvidence in fome of the 
nations of antiquity, and feclingty laments the number of 
fimilar cafes in the prefent age. This leads him to remark 
the apathy of the Britifh public at the prefent tremendous 
crifis; which, he fears, is not to be refolved into a magnani- 
mous contempt of danger, but arifes from an infenfibility 
to the prefent dangers of the country. The remainder of 
this feétion is therefore employed in fhowing, briefly, the 
abfardity of the two opinions, “ that England cannot be 
invaded while we have an invincible fleet,” and ‘* that an 
mvading ae would infallibly be repelled by the force we 
at prefent poflefs on fhore.”” Deeming, however, that thefe 
opinions are not now prevalent among rational and confi- 
derate perfons, the itis conceives the national flumber to 
proceed from “* inattention to the terrible nature of the 
events with which we are threatened.” He therefore, in 
the nine following fe€tions, defcribes the ** Effeéts of fuch 
a Conqucft, namely, 2. The Ujurpation or Deftruétion gm 
Throne. 3. The Overthrow of the Conflitution. 4. The Subver- 
fion of cur Liberties and Laws. 5. The Deftruétion of the 
Funds. and Ruin of Praperty in general. 6. The dreadful Extent 
and Effe&s of the Contributions that would be exaéied. 7. The 
rigorous and mercilefi Government that would certainly enfuts 
* 8. The Subverfion of cur religious Liberties, * 9» The 





* Thefe are printed by miftaie 9 and 10. 
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dreadful Corruption of Morals.” Thefe terrible a 
(all of which are at leaft highly probable, and almoft all of 
which may be deemed certain, fhould we ever be fubjugated 
by-Bonaparte) are painted by this author in the moft glowing 
eloquence. We will give a fpecimen from the beginning 
of the 7th feftion, which defcribes the mercilefs govern- 
ment that would enfue from a conqueft of this country by 
the Corfican ufurper, 


“ In England, various motives would ftimulate our new mafters 
to more than their ufual exceffes, 

« Could we be fortunate enough, even in the total furrender 
of public and individual property, to fatisfy our fpoilers that no 
more remained behind, ftill rage and revenge would claim their 
promifed prey. Has not Napoleon folemnly declared, that the 
laft of his combined enemies hall expiate the offence of them all, 
and feel the full weight of his vengeance? Has he not repeat. — 
edly held out allurements to the army deftined to invade us, fuch 
as plainly imply engagements to give us up to the rapine and 
violence of his foldiers? When was he known to be lefs cruel in 
act than in promife, and what ground has England to expect that 
his barbarous nature will relent in her cafe alone. 

“* It is a peculiar chara¢teriftic of this infolent conqueror to 
treatevery oppofition to his purpofes by foreign patriots, whether 
fovereigns, minifters, generals, or private perfons, as a reproach 
andacrime. Does an illuftrious veteran retire mortally wounded 
from the field, with the wreck of an army which he had gallantly 
commanded, his loyalty and courage are made reafons for fpoil. 
ing his domains, and excluding him from the tomb of his an- 
ceftors. Does a gallant youth of high birth and early reputation, 
nobly perifh in battle, a martyr to the caufe of his country, 
Napoleon is too crafty to deny fome praife to the foldier, but the 
memory of the patriot is treated with the moft vindittive cen- 
fures and infolent derifion. His ebullitions of rage againft that 
gallant officer Sir Sidney Smith, and his lefs impotent malice to- 
ward our unfortunate countryman Captain Wright, are fpecimens 
pf the fame fpirit, 

" “ By why do I dwell on inferior inftances, when depofed 
Monarchs, nay, their unhappy Queens, though the graces of 
beauty in diftrefs might aid the fympathy due to fallen royalty, 
are grofsly infulted by this unfeeling man, for having dared to 
refit his arms, He who punifhes with death the publication of 
ftriQures on his own unworthy conduét, by men who owed him 
no allegiance, fills every newfpaper with his coarfe abufe of Sove- 
reigns, who ought to be fuficiently protected by the refpe& due 
to long hereditary majefty, and to the grandeur of thofe thrones 
in which they lately fat; but who would find with every 
liberal mind a ftill more fecure protection in pity for their = 
falleled misfortunes, and sheir extreme dittrets, It would 
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as if this audacious man arrogated to himfelf a natural right to 
be lord of the human fpecies ; regarding his ufurpations only as 
the uniting poffeffion toa title which belonged to him before, 
and which it was always treafon to oppofe. Certain it is, that 
atriotifm, loyalty, and courage, which other conquerors have 
refpected in their foes, are with him unpardonable crimes. . 

‘¢ What then has England to expect from this inexorable vior? 
No nation that he has yet fubdued has oppofed him fo obftinately 
and fo long; and I truft the meafure of our offences, in this se. 
{pect, is yet very far from being full, Here, too, that {pecies of 
hoftility which he moft dreads and hates, though he employs it 
without fcruple againit his enemies, has been peculiarly copious 
and galling. 
who have attempted, while there was yet time, to awaken their 
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Initead of one Palm, he will here find a thoufand, » 
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country to a due fenfe of hiscrimes, and of our danger from his d 

peftilent ambition. I 
‘« But it is needlefs perhaps to prove what he fo freely and tl 

frequently avows, If there be any fincerity in his language, t 

when there is no ufe in diflimulation, if either his proclamations, 

his bulletins, his gazettes, his avowed, or unavowed, his deli- 

berate or hafty lawguage, may be trufted, a deadly, acrimonious 

hatred to this country is the moft fetched and ardent feeling of 


He hates us as a people; and would conquer us lef 


even from ambition, than from anger and revenge.’’ P, 42, t 


In the fecond part of the work (which is alfo divided 2 
into feétions) the author confiders ‘* the means by which 
thefe dangers may be averted.”” And here he inculcates, in 


the moft impreflive manner, that ‘‘ the molt arduous exer- 
tions, animated by a fpirit of unbounded devotion to the caule 
of our country, can alone preferve us from deftruétion.” 


«* By a fatality, which feems like the myfterious work of a 
chaftifing Providence, the nations fucceffively fubdued by France 
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have had no adequate conceptions of the fad deftiny which awaited 
them till they have a¢tually felt the yoke. Some of them have 


wilfully affifted her in forging their own chains; and all have 
been wanting in chat refolution and ardour with which fo dread. 
ful a foe ought to have been refiited. Their governments, perha 
may have been chiefly in fault, but, except in the ufelefs ftruggies 
of the brave Calabrians and Tyrolefe, we have no where feena 
popular eriergy equal to the occafion, but rather a torpor and in 
difference hard to be « xplained. 

' Jr would feem as if their and our deadly enemy poffelied, 
like the rattlefnake, whofe deftru€tive malignity and contortive 
progreis he imitates, the power of fafcination, This pernicious 
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tile, beang encumbered with a rattle, which, like the defporifm 
Napoleon, gives a wholefome alarm to all around him, wou 
tarely be able co deftroy the animals who are his ordinary Vit 
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tims, if it were not for a ftrange ftupifying influence which he is 
able to exert upon them, as foon as his fiery eves have arrefted 
theirs, and marked them for deftru€tion. From that moment, 
inftead of fruftrating, they favour, his murderous purpofe. Far 
from exerting their fure powers of refiftance or efcape, they await 
motionlefs his approach, or even, by an anconfcious fuicide, ruth 
upon his fatal fangs. ‘The horrible tortures which enfue can 
alone awaken them from the charm. ‘Travellers confidently 
affure us, that not only the fquirrel, the racoon, and ftill larger 
animals, but even man himfelf, is the vidtim of this ftran 
fafcination. It is added, that birds on the wing are arrefted in 
their fight the moment their eye meets that of the rattlefnake 
on the earth below them; and that, renouncing the fecurity of 
an element in which this deadly enemy cannot reach them, they 
drop from the air into his voracious jaws. Of this laft particu. 
lar I fhould, I own, be incredulous, but for the recolle¢tion that 
there are Englifhmen who would, by making peace at this junc. 
ture, lay open the fea to France.’ P. 71. 


From the conclufion of this eloquent paffage the opinion 
of the author, as to any attempttowards a peace with France 
at the prefent junéture, is fufliciently clear. But he further 
enforces that opinion.in the next feétion (which exprelsly 
treats of the queftion, ** Ought we to make Peace with 
France?”) by arguments which appear to us unanf{werable 
and conclufive. 


“ The great and infuperable objections,’ fays this writer, 
“ to a treaty of peace with Buonaparte, in the exifting ftate of 
Europe, are, firft, that it will enable him to prepare new mears 
for our deftruction ; fecondly, that it cannot abate his inclination 
toufe them; and thirdly, that it can bring us no pledge or fe. 
curity whatever againft his purfuing the moft hottile and trea. 
cherous conduét.’’ P. 76. 


On each of thefe grounds he produces reafons, which we 
recommend to the confideration of thofe (and fome there 
Rill are of no mean ability) who affe& to regret that our 
pacific negotiation has failed, nay, who blame the rupture of 
_ the negotiation on our part, and even echo the jargon of 

the Moniteur and Bulletins of Buonaparte, ftigmatizing as 
a“ war faction” all who ftrive to refift his ambition or un- 
malk his hypocrify. We are concerned that our limits will 
not permit the infertion of thefe arguments at length. The 
author reafons with great force againft the propofed bafis of 
the uti poffidetis, and shows, that, : 


“* As the application of this principle to the relative fituations 
of the Britith and French wawies cannot be expected or propofed 
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by us, the fpecious bafis for which we contended would in truth 
be fallacious and unequal. It would leave to France all her 
prefent means of annoyance, and foon deprive us of that extreme 
afeendancy at fea which is our chief mean of defence.’ 


It is, he admits, prepofterous to expeét from France the 
flatus quo ante bellum Yor ourlelves and our allies; and there. 
fore, he infers, it would be prepofterous to expeét at prefent 
a peace fafe for Great Britain. The impoffibility confilts in 
this, that France w// mot relinquifh her new pofleffions 
** on the continent, and therefore Great Britain cannot fafely 
relinquifh her undivided poffeffion of the fea. We dare 
not give our enemy back his navigation, and let hin keep 
all his new territory too.” 

To the argument, ‘* How can we now hope to redeem 
the continent by war?” he anfwers, that its “* redemption by 
peace is at leaft equally hopelefs;’’ and therefore recom. 
mens, that, if the continent be indeed irrecoverably lof, 
we thould ** look well to what remains—to the laft hope of 


Europe, as well as our own neareft intereft, the fafety of 
the Britith Wands.” 


*« Tf,” he afterwards obferves, ‘ it be Rill thought that we 
have cvufe to dread the further extenfion of French empire oa 
the continent, it tsa danger againtt which peace can furnifh no 
d ‘gree of tec urity. Napoleon will not treat our mediation or 
remonitrances now with more deference than he did after the 
treaty of Amiens,” P. 81, 


The author proceeds to fhow (what we think experience 
has already demonilrated) that ‘* peace would not diminih 
the prefent holtihty of Buonaparie to our independence.” 
Thole whom paft experience and their own refle€tions have 
not convinced of this truth may perufe this part of the work 
with profit, as we have with pleafure and fatista€tion. 

The laft and moft decifive obje€&tion which the author 
ebay is, ** that Napoleon clearly cannot be trufted, and 
1aS NOW no guarantee to offer to us for the obfervance of any 
treaty that he may make.”” This reafon is fupported, not 
only by a recapitulation of fome of his atts of perfidy, but 
by fhowing that he is even “ vain of his fraudful policy, 

roud and oitentatious of his contempt for truth and juftice 
Doch in the cabinet and in the field.” One inftance of this, 
which we do not recollett having before met with, (namely, 
his perfidious and ungretcful treatment of the Negro Chiet, 
Pelage, and his troops, at Guadaloupe,) we wifh wt were in 
eur power to difleminate throughout Kurope. After avail- 
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himfelf of their faithful fervices, and beftowing u 
Gera the higheft praife, he caufed them to be lee oh 
feiged at their pofts, and fent in tranf{ports to fea, where it 
is fuppoled they were drowned ; and, at all events, they have 
never fince been heard of, This (the author with great pro- 
bability informs us) would not have been known in Europe, 
had not the whole been publifhed in the Moniteur, The 
tyrant, it feems, 


«¢ Had aétually concealed the caufe of the expulfion of La 
Croffe (the firft governor fent out by him), with the loyal addrefs 
of Pelage and his countrymen, for the fake of fupprefling the dif. 

ful refult of his firft attempt on Negro liberty in Goada. 
See, till he had received accounts of the fuccefs of his fecond 
ftratagem. But as foon as he learned that all the military Negroes 
were deftroyed, and the uparmed cultivators in his power, he 
filled the columns of the Moniteur with their addrefs ; and a few 
days after announced all the events that followed, relating coolly 
the arreft and deportation of Pelage and his troops, without even 
accufing them of a fault, or fuggefting any other excufe for that 
unexampled perfidy of which they were the viétims, 

 Such,’’ the author adds, “ is the man whofe good faith maft 
now be our only fecurity for his maintaining the duties of peace, or 
obferving the conditions of treaties. Were he, while bound by 
pacific conventiags to us, fuddenly to land an army in Ireland 
or Great Britain, he would rather boaft of, than bluth for, the. 
ftratagem.’’ PB, gi. 


The certainty of his attempting to undermine our interefts 
in India (which attempts a peace would greatly facilitate) is 
alfo juftly infited upon, and the infatiable nature of ambi- 
tion in all conquerors, and peculiarly this man, is placed 
ina flriking point of view; from all which circumftances 
the writer concludes, that ** the adherence of our enemy to 
any pacific {yftem” (confiftent, he muft mean, with the in- 
dependence of thefe kingdoms) “* is utterly hopelefs.” He, 
however, candidly and ably juftifies the peace of Amiens 
as proper, under the very different circumitances of that 
period; an opinion to which we have always adhered. To 
the only argument remaining, namely, that we muft continue 
‘ the war for ever if we wait to deprive France of her con- 
ner he anfwers, that ‘‘ permanent war is indeed a dread- 
ul idea; but let it be contrafted (as to meet the argu- 
ments for war it ought) with permanent fervitude ta 
France, and perhaps its horrors will vanifh.’"” We alfo 
agree with him in the belief, that ‘* neither Buonaparte, 
nor his conquefts, nor his ambitious fyftem, are immortal ; 
though all may live long enough for the ruin of England, if 
we 
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we give him a peace at this junéture.” It feems probable, 
(almoft the words which we have ufed on another occafion* 
* that the captains of this fecond Alexander will at his de. 
ceafe at leaft, if not during his life, carve out for themfelves 
their refpeétive kingdoms without much refpeét for the claims 
of the Corfican family.” All the obfervations which follow 
on the claim of this tyrant to the charaéter of a here are 
equally generous and juft. 

The third fe€tion, which lays down the principle, that 
the military force A the country ought to be increafed, opensa 
wide field of difcuflion. The means by which fecurity may 
be effeétually attained are ftated to be, military vigour, patience, 
unanimity, and reformation. ‘The firft and laft of thele the 
author propofes to confider. 

‘“* A much greater proportion of military vigour than now 
exilts fhould,”’ he contends, ** be infufed inte our militar 
preparations.”’ And here he returns to his arguments, that the 
conqueft, as well as the invafion, of our country is by no 
means an impoflible event. That it is not zmpoffible we agree 
with the author; and we admit, that the dare poffibility of 
fo dreadful a calamity is a fufficient reafon for every exertion 
and every precaution againft it. Whether the invafion of 
this country be as probable and as ecafy as he fuppofes, it is 
therefore needlefs to inquire. In fuch an event the author 
conceives that our whole regular army (were it all within 
the ifland) would, in point of number, be unequal to out 
defence. ‘* France, it fhe invades us at all, will probably 
fend a force exceeding that of our regulars and miliua 
united; and the celerity of their movements may prevent 
corps at any confiderable diftance from each other trom 
uniting, till, by a rapid march, or perhaps a fingle viétory, 
our enemies have gained the capital, and perhaps (as in their 
invafion of Pruflia) feized on the Lael points of union, 
and got into their hands the vital organs of the ftate. ‘* What 
then,’ he afks, ‘* would be our military referve ?” The 
volunteers, he admits, will do all that their numbers, difci- 
pline, and phyfical powers, animated by an ardent love of 
their country and a high fenfe of honour, will enable them 
to perform. But he deems a {mail part of them really 
eflettive, and that many of them are, from age, bodily con- 


ftitution, and fixed habits of life, utterly unfit for the duties 
of the field. 
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* See Brit. Crit, Vol, XXVII. p. 563. 
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His chief obje€tion, therefore, to the volunteer corps, as 
an eflicient defenfive force, is * the indifcriminate mixture 
of men of widely different ages and bodily habits of which 
they are compoled.” ‘* There are,’’ he flates, ** a number 
of volunteers to be found in every corps, who have paffed 
the meridian of lite, or at leaft the age of juvenile attivity 
and vigour, and yet are indifcriminately mixed in the ranks 
with much younger and abler affociates.”’ 

A digreflion (as the author terms it, though it fufficiently 
applies to the fubjeét,) here follows, on the chief caufe to 
which France, probably, owes her military fuccefs; which 
the author conceives to be ‘ the youth of ber foldiers.”’ This 
opinion he maintains with great appearance of reafon, and 
by the application of many flriking ta&ts. The confequence 
drawn trom thence is, that they fhould be oppofed by troops 
as juvenile, Our regular army, he adinits, confifts chiefly 
of young men; and there were few veterans among the 
troops who Jo vittorioufly maintained the honour of their 
country in Egypt and Italy. The chief defeét of all in our 
volunteers, the infufhiciency of their numbers, can only, he 
obferves, be remedied by new enrolments; but the inter. 
mixture of old and young members (the evil confequences 
of which he defcribes) may eafily, he ftates, be correéted 
by dillributing the members into two or three - different 
claffes, according to their different periods of life, and form- 
ing them into firit, fecond, and < e , edl bat or companies, 
according to the ftrength of the corps. On pad pm con- 
fequences ot fuch aclaflification he expatiates; and certainly 
(if the elderly volunteers would all have the good fenfe not 
to be offended by the diflinétion) it muft be a highly ufeful 
mea{ure, 

Still, however, the author confiders the prefent amount 
of our volunteer force as infufficient in point of number, 
though joined to our militia and regular troops, for the de- 
fence of the kingdom at this awful conjunéture. He 
therefore propofes a more general enrolment, to be volun- 
tary, if pratticable to. procure a fufficient number of 
volunteers; if not, to be enforced by law. This propofal 
he enforces by the moft powerful confiderations, and with 
the energy ot patriotic onesies. The Training A&, as 
at prefent modelled, he confiders (and perhaps with reafon) 
as infufficient to any effential purpofe, or at leaft to that of 
procuring an army fit for fervice, Every man between the 
ages of feventeen and forty-five fhould, he thinks, be trained 
as {peedily as poffible to {uch duties as may be learned without 
attual fervice:—they fhould be divided into thofe claffes 
according 
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according to their ages—thofe who are volunteers, or chufe 
to become fo, fhould be exempted—but ftrier regulations 
than now exift, as to the volunteers, fhould be adopted for 
enforcing frequent meetings and regular attendance. Thefe 
and fome other regulations, calculated to fecure the efficiency 
of this plan, are pointed out in general terms, but with great 
perfpicuity. 

The. remainder of this work oe examination of which 
we fhould probably have referved for a fubfequent number) 
is employed in enforcing the principle, that ‘* reformation is 
an fiintial bafis of our national fafety. This maxim, in a 
general fenfe, is indifputably juit; but, happily, the “ one 
reformation” to which the author efpecially points, (the 
abolition of the flave trade) may now be confidered as irre. 
vocably determined. Before thefe obfervations could 
meet the public é¢ye the bill for that purpofe had re. 
ceived its final fanétion. To the author’s remarks on the 
condu&t of Great Britain in having fo long deferred (and 
indeed frequently rejeéted) that humane and neceflary mea- 
fure, we cannot (alas!) withhold our affent; but we cannot, 
on the other hand, go the length of pronouncing, as he 
feems to do, that for this crime alone Providence has vifited 
the nations of Europe, and England in particular, with 
that feourgeto humanity the French revolution. We, how- 
ever, moft heartily congratulate this writer on the fignal t- 
umph which the glorious caufe that he fupports fo ably has at 
length obtained. The excellent advocate of that caufe, Mr. 
Wilberforce, will now reap the harveft of his unwearied 
benevolence, and, we truft, anticipates (in hope) the far 
greater reward referved for him hereafter.—Sic itur ad 


afira. 





Art. XII. The Evidences of the Chriftian Religion, by the 
Right Honourable Jofeph Addifon. With Notes of the Learned 
Gabriel Setgneux de Correvon, Counfellor of Laufanne, Se. 
now firft tranflated into Englifh, by the Rev. Richard Purdy, 
D. D. ef Queen's College, Oxford, Vicar of Cricklade, Wilts. 
8vo. 568 pp. 10s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1807. 


A DDISON’s Evidences of the Chriftian Religion have 
4 gone through many editions; and it is defirable that they 
fhould continue to be repeated, in every convenient form, fince 





* The author has publithed this part of the work in a feparate 
pamphict. 3 
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they contain, in an elegant and perfpicuous fiyle; fome of the 
molt important of the evidences for our Holy Faith ; and hav- 
ing alfo the authority of a name fo juftly revered, carry with 
them more weight, in popular eftimation, than the very fame 

ments would have, from the of a writer lefs illuf. 
nous. It has been ufualy tor fome years back, to print 
with the Evidences, for the fake of makimg up.a volume, a 
colleftion of the religious papers from the S, ettators and 
Guardians, arranged under eleven heads o theological 
difeuffion. But there has been this imperfection attendant 
upon the colle€tion, by whomfoever compiled, | that it is not 
accompanied by any references to the pipe themfelves. 
On tracing thefe, with fome labour, we find that they” are 
not all written by Addifon, but fome by Steele, feveral by 
Berkeley, and one or two by obfcurer perfons; namely, 
Wootton and Bartellet. The arguments are doubtlefs equally: 
valid, whether produced by one writer or another; but the 
unity of the defign is not thus preferved; and if the relj- 
gious arguments of Addifon were diligently fought, more 
might doubtlefs be found than are there inferted, Such, 
however as it is, the compilation is ufeful, and, being cheap, 
may continue to be circulated with advantage. 

But fomething more important was to be wifhed, and the 
means had long been prepared, though the ufe of them 
had been negleéted. Addifon, in his Evidences, writes, 
merely in a popular form. He gives very concifely,. and 
with the clearne{s for which he was fo eminent, the refult of 
his reading, which, on this fubjeét, appears to have beem 
confiderable. It was to be wifhed, that the fources and aus 
thorities of his arguments fhould fomewhere be pointed out,’ 
and thofe queftions more fully examined, to which he only: 
tranfiently refers. Half a century ago, (1757) this had ape 
peared defirable to an eminent {fcholar on the Continent, a 
Layman alfo, like Addifon, M. Seigneux de Correvon, who, 
in tranflating the little tra& on the Evidences into French, 
had fubjoined to it his own very learned and extenfive notes ; 
lupplying thereby all that knowledge, which an inquifitive 
reader of the traét would naturally defire, but would very fel- 
dom be able to obtain. For fo longa period has this very ufe« 
ful work, though well received abroad, been almoft unknown 
in England.» We are perfeétly clear, therefore, in the opi- 
nion, that in preparing for his countrymen this body of ins 
Rrudtion, to which they feem to have a natural right, Dr.. 
Purdy has well employed his time, and has deferved the: 
thanks of the community. - 
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In the book before us, we find ‘* Addifon's Evidences of 
the Chriftian Religion’ diftin@ly printed in its nine fee. 
tions, in a charaéter fomewhat larger than the reft of the 
volume; and to each feétion are fubjoined the notes of 
Seigneux, with very few, and thofe judicious, omiffions, 
Nor is it an unimportant addition, to fuch a work, that a 
copious index is fubjoined 5 by which it is made a convenient 
and initruétive common-place book of the principal Evi. 
dences of Chriftianity. As M. Seigneax de Correvon, 
though well known in his own country, Switzerland, has 
feldom been heard of here, Dr. Purdy has very properly 

rocured and prefixed a fhort account of him and his wotks, 
t is faid to have been extraéted for him, from a German 
work of authority, by Mr. Planta, the diftinguithed Prin 
cipal Librarian of the Britifh Mufeum. As the account is 
fhort, we fhall take the liberty to copy the whole. 


* Gabriel de Seigneux was defcended from an ancient and no. 
ble family of the I 

his education in his native city of Laofanne, and having after. 
wards ftudied divinity at Geneva, he, in the year 1717, took the 
degree of Licentiate of Laws at Bafle.—On his return to Lav. 
fanne he was immediately employed in various municipal offices, 
In 1723 he was elected into the fenate, and in 1740 became Trea. 
farer, In 1726, with the afliftance of a liberal fubfcription, he 
was the founder of a charity fchool, in which 200 orphans received 
their education. In 1795, he married Julia de Loys, by whom 
he obtained the Lordhip of Correvom, the name of which he 
ever after added to his family name.—He appears to have been 
indefatigable in his literary exertions, In 1725, with the af. 
fitance of Abr. Rochat, L. Bourquet, and others, he fet on foot 
the publication of the Bibliotheque iteligue, which has been x 
tended to 17 volumes. In the year 1732, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Britithh Society for promoting Chriftjan Knowledges 
and jn 1743, becamea member of the Academy of Belles Lettres 
of Marieilles.—He was likewife a member of the Occonomical 
Society of Berne, and altemate Prefident of the Occonomical So- 
ciety of Laufanne. He died in the year 1776."" P. xiii. 


This brief narrative is followed bya hit of his known works, 
amounting to 54 articles, two of which are fubjoined to his 
book on Addifon; thefe, at fome future time, it might per- 
haps be ufetul to tranflate, particularly the latter, «vhich i on 
the important fubje@, (muchcontefted here inthe time of Mid- 
dleton) *‘ the continuance of the miraculous powers, aftct 
the time of the Apoiiles."’ M. Seigneux efpoufes the oppolite 
fide to Middleton, as appears from his very able arguments 
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ia defence of the miraculous interpofition which defeated 
Julian’s attempt to rebuild the Temple of Jerufalem. It 
would be neceffary, in publithing that differtation, to extraét 
much from the writers of our own country, which would 
perhaps fwell it to the fize of a book by itfelf. M. Seg, 
neux, it feems, from hisvown preface, het here a eed 
was unfortunate as to his manufcript work; he fent the fir 
copy, when fairly written, to the famous Barbeyrac, who 
was his friend, but while the copy was on the road that 
profelfor died, and, by fome accident, the copy was en- 
tirely loft. Having only imperfe&t papers by him, the 
learned Annotator was able almoltto re-write his book, 
before he could prepare it again for heady meg fo that 
what we now have is the refult of his fecond cares, which, 
in all probability, though a misfortune to him, muft have 
been an improvement to the work, How often Addifon’s 
trat may have been tranflated into foreign languages we 
know not. A German verfion, by Mr. Sprengel, Profeffor 
of Eloquence and Poetry at Leipfic, was publifhed ia 
1745, with a few very fhort notes in the fame language. 
This is mentioned by Seigneux, but he knew of no other 
at that time. 

It cannot be neceffary to make any extraét from Addifon’s 
own treatife, which has been fo long in the hands of the public; 
but one or two {pecimens from the notes, will exemplif 
both the plan of the annotator, and the’ language of his 
tran{lator. Whatever is mentioned by Addifon is fully and 
impartially difcufled by Seigneux. Thus, at the end of the 
firlt feétion, Addifon has mentioned,with a degree of affent, the 
fuppofed letters of Abgarus to our Saviour, and his reply. 
Thefe, which have fince been given up as {purious, by the 
beft critics, are not pertinacioufly defended by Seigneur, he 
alo gives them up; but he enters into the difcuflion at large, 
and gives the letters themfelves. In a fimilar manner he has 
treated other difficult queftions, confirming the decifion of 
his author, where it appeared to him correét, and refiftin 
it when otherwife. This conduét, which became a lover ot 
truth, every lover of truth will of courfe approve. When 
any of the en or early authors are mentioned, Seigneux 
gives an account of them in his notes. Thus of Phiegon, 

‘ mentioned §. 2. p. $7, he writes the following account. 


** Phlegor, of Trallium in Afia, flourifhed in Rome towards 
the middle of the fecond centery, and lived till the eighteenth 
year of Antoninus Pius: he was one of thofe celebrated Freed- 
then to whom the Emperor Adrian had given a liberal edicatiai. 
Endowed with extraordinary talents, encouraged and patronized 
by a prince ambitious of true glory ; he found an additional = 
mulus 
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mulus in a number of illeftrions rivals, Epictetus the famous ttoie, 
Florus the hiftorian, Arian furnamed the new Xenophon, and 
many other celebrated Philofophers and Orators rendered this 
court one of the moft learned and accomplifhed. With fo fin 
an underitanding, fo cultivated and cherithed, Phlegon was ca. 
pable of leaving behind him many vgluable works; but unforta, 
nately all that remain are the titles reported by Suidas, the hit 
of the 174th Olympiad which Photius has preferved, and fome 
fragments which Meurfius and Gronovius have collefted. Amon 
the works loft, that moft to be fegretted is an Univerfal Hitters 
in 22 books, known by the name of the hiftory of the Olym. 

jads; It commenced at the firft, and coneluded at the two hun. 
fred and twenty-ninth, comprehending the ycat of our Lord +48, 
This work is often cited under the ticle of Annals of Chronicles, 
And it is here that Phlegon, thoagh a heathen, bears witneht te 
the two facts, fo important to the caufe of our religion, fpoken 
of by our author. The firltis the accompiithment of | 
cies; the fecond is the miraculous Dar) nefs, of which we tell 
{peak in a fubfequent note. 

** The firft, that our Lord foretold feveral things which cats 
to pafs according to His predictions, requires fome explanation 
Origen, who fpeaks very diftinly upon this head, does not 
that the teftimony of Phiegon applics to Jefus Qhritt: he te 
us * that ‘‘ Phiegon, in the 13th or 14th book of his Chronicles, 
attributes to Jeius Chrift the knowledge of future events, and 
though by mittake he puts Peter inftead of Jefus, he however 
bears witnefs to the perfon who had made the prediction, and that 
things had happened cxa@ly as they were foretold.’’ Notwith. 
ftanding Origen’s doubt, and this fuppofed miftake of the name, 
the heathen writer's acknowltdgment, to whomfoever it applies, 
is equally favourable to the Chrifttan canfe ; the power of fore 
telling with certainty could proceed only from God, who this 
confirmed the miffion of the difciple, and confequently the mik 
fion of the Divine Mafter. It is in this feofe Mornay and fome 
other learned men have taken the paflages. But was it not lite 
tally the predictions of St. Peter which Phlegon had in view? 
His country was not very diftant from Paleftine, and he might 
have heard of the prophecies of the Apofile, as well as of out 
Lord’s. This was the opinion of Abbe Houteville, and the Fa 
ther de Colonia +: this learned Jefuit thought it related to St 
Reter’s predictions of the approaching ruin of the Jews and the 
deftru€tion of Jerufalem ; and it is worth our while to remark, 
with them, that Origen wrote when Phicgon’s Chronicle was €n- 
tire and in every one’s hands, and fo able a defender of Chrif- 
tianity would guard againft any miftake in a conteft with fech an 
antagonift as Cclfus, and in a caufe of {ach importance. 
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« Grotius takes no hotice of Phiegon’s hiftory, except to fay 
ihat, in the 13th book of it, mention is made of St. Peter's 
miracles *.  Imd Petri miracdia Phiegon, Adriani Imperatoris 
jibertus, in aninalibus fais commemoravit.’’’ P, 84. 


The following account of Themiftius, and his teftithon 
tothe miraculous deliverance of M. Aurelius and his Chril. 
tim army, is very interefting, 


* Themiftinus a Greek ofopher, r to Areadiue, fon 
of Theodofius the great, Was eminent for his extenfive erudition, 
and fill more fo for his fpirit of toleration, This philofopher 
gives us an additional authority upon this fubject well deferving 
wt notice. In one of his fpeeches in the emperor's prefencet, 
he maintains * that the virrue and piety of princes are the fureft 
fafeguards of a ftare:’ and, in proof of his affertion, he in. 
ftances the miraculous deliverance obtained from Heaven by the 

yers of Marcus Aarelius, To render the fact indifputable, 

¢aflirms that he had feen a picture, in one part of which was the 
emperor with his hands lifted up towards heayen, and, in another, 
his foldiers greedily catching in theit helmets the miraculous 
hower which came fo feafonably to their fuccour, when chey 
were almoft expiring with thirft, A’s it appears that this picture 
wat no other than the bas-relief on the pillar of Anconinus, 
which Themiftius had feen at Rome, we are conducted at once to 
the evidence to b> derived from this Pagan monument. This fa. 
hous Column was erected by the fenate, in honour of Marcas Au. 
relius Antoninus, foon after his wonderful victory over the Sar. 
matians. It is a {plendid monament of the grandeur of ancient 
Rome, The materials, the workmanthip, and the prodigious 
height, being i765 feet, (185 Buglifh) have excited the attention 
and admiration of travellers. Ic has a beautiful {pital ftair.cafe 
within, confifting of 206 fteps, which is enriched on. both fides 
with fome incomparably ingenious bas-reliefs, reprefenting the 
various exploits of the emperor we até {peaking of. And here is 
found an admirable reprefentation of the prodigy under our con. 
fideration, of which the Cardinal Baronius caufed an engraving 
to be made, and placed in the firft volume of his annals. On the 
one hand are to be feen the Roman troops Sighting {word in hand 
with the Barbarians, and at the fame tame catching the rain in 
their helmets; on the other, the enemy appear laid proftrate by 
a Molent ftorm of thunder and lightning. Above the two ar. 
Mies is the figure of a man with along beard, and his atms ex. 
tended, flying in the air: the learned are of opinion that the 
figure was intended to reprefent Jupiter Piuvius, this was one of 
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the titles given to him by the Grecks and Romans. And of this 
Jupiter Tibullus fpeaks*. 

“«€ Arida nec Pluvio fupplicat-herba Jovi,’ ” 

“* This record of ftone, like thofe beforementioned, proves 
the fact to be miraculous, though it does not give the honour to 
Chriftianity. It is even a direct contradiction to the or 
letter of M. Aurelius. To this we may anfwer, that the objec. 
tion is of no weight againft thofe who give up the letter; and, 
for the reft, is it indeed reafonable to.expe& that heathen hifto. 
rians, philofophers, poets, and fculptors fhould pay more regard 
to, what they called, a mifchievous fufperftition, than to one of 
their own gods, or to a favourite emperor? How could they ac. 
knowledge the truth which led directly to the ruin of their own 
ancient worhhjp? 

«¢ Tertullian + however makes it a fubje€& of reproach to the 
heathens, that Jupiter fhould have the honour of effecting a de. 
liverance, which the Chriftians had obtained. Cum mifericor. 
diam extorferimus, Jupiter honoratur.’ This reproach is to 
us an evidence of great weight; for it was addrefled to th 
Roman Senate twenty-five years only after the event. 

‘© Mr, Addifon, in the account of his travels, confiders the co. 
lumn of Antoninus as affording the ftrongeft poffible proof 
the fubje& of the Chrittian legion {, and fpeaks of having 
a medal which is thought to relate to the fame hiftory. The 
emperor is reprefented under the title of Germanicus: on the fe. 
verfe is a hand holding lightning: according to the expreflion 
ufed by Capitolinus; ‘‘*fulmen de colo precibus {uis &- 
torfit.’’’ P. 398. 


We are clearly of opinion that the tranflator has well per- 
formed his tafk, and that the work is of a nature to be em> 
nently ufeful. 





Art. XIII. Excurfions in Kent, Gloucefter, Se. By J. P. 
Malcolm, Auther of Londinium Redivivum. 8vo, 18% 
Longman and Co. 1807. 


yas volume was originally publifhed under the title of 
“« Firft Impreflions,”’ but as this founded too much hike a 
novel, Mr. Malcolm was induced to change it to that which#t 
now bears. His objeét however was to convey to the reader 
the firft impreflions made upon his mind from what att 
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his curious attention both in nature and art, animate and ina- 
nimate ; and he has produced if not a very important, at leaft 
an entertaining and elegant publication. 

His firft excurfion was into Kent, and he feverally de- 
feribes what he thought worthy of animadverfion between 
London and Dover, and although this ground has been beaten 
again and again by travellers of every denomination, the au- 
thor has contrived to point out fome new features, and to com- 
municate various anecdotes not very commonly known. 

The fecond excurfion was to Gloucefter, and the reader 
will find a moft minute and we doubt not a moft accurate 
ore of Gloucefter Cathedral, and of the chapel of 
the Virgin Mary in particular. We have alfo a curt- 
ous account of Hereford Cathedral, accompanied witha very 
neat engraving by Mr. Malcolm himfelf of this venerable fa- 
bric. In his narrative of thefe antiquities the author proves 
hinfelf well verfed in the hiftory of his country, and a judi- 
cious obferyer of ancient architetture. We are alfo in this 
excurfion prefented with a very neat delineation and defcrip- 
tion of Leominfter Church. 

The ghird excurfion was to Briftol, and probably a more 
accurate defcription of this place, its local curiofities, man- 
neg, &c. &c. cannot eafily be pointed out. Perhaps we can- 
ypt do the author more effential juftice than ‘by tranferibing 
his defcription of St. Vincent’s Rocks, of which alfo a neat 
engraving is annexed. 


“ St. Vincent’s Rocks, with one exception, are no longer the 
fublime and frowning fronts formed by the convulfion that origi- 
nally am them afunder. Reftlefs man has even dared the terrors 
of thefe precipices, and we fee him perched an hundred and fifty 
feet from the bafe, on terraces of horrible danger, where he ftands 
and fports with defperation amidft the ruin he is daily increafing. 
Confequently the face of one portion of thefe rocks reprefents a 
true picture of fupernatural convulfion, in maffes of ftone projected 
from the parent ftock, which hang in frightful pofitions fup. 
ported by mere angles that are loofened with incredible hazard, 
when they plunge through the air to the bottom. 

“The old man who rents the rocks, and converts them te 
fragments for burning into lime, has worked and fuperintended ° 
- lorty five years. His principal in“@cement and emolument how- 
‘ver appears to arife from the Spar and Briftol ftones difcovered 
after every explofion in the fiffures of the rock: whence he al. 
Ways cautioufly conveys them himfelf, in order to fell each for 

corating grottoes and furnifhing naturalifts with curiofities, 

AS 1 afcended the fide about 80 feet by a rope, to the terrace, 
ere the operasion of preparing a chamber for a blaft was pre- 
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paring. A level of about four feet in breadth enabled the men to 
proceed with their labours, one is feated on the rock and holds 
a huge chiffel three or four inches in diameter, and about three 
feet fix inches in length, wrapped with hay, in order to prevent 
the difagreeable jarring of the hand through an unfteady blow per. 
pendicularon the rock. Another man ftrikes it with a large fledge 
hammer fitted to a very fhort handle. By this means and tum. 
ing the chiffel at every ftroke, a cylindrical excavation, three 
feet in depth is accomplifhed in about three days. A certain 
quantity of gonpower is then introduced, which they ram very 
tight; and the furface is clofed with clay, as compact as poflible, 
except where the communication with the train is preferved, 
When that is fired, the whole mafs of rock trembles, and hollow 
echoes rebound from furface to furface; the folid bed offtone is 
convulfed, and opens; large fragments rufh to the bottom ; and 
the neighbourhood rings with thunder. 

“€ The thrill found produced by the hammer and chiffel at the 
vaft elevation where chambers are fometimes made, has an effeé 
almoft mufical when reflected by echo, and when the labourers are 
feen reduced by a wate to mere infants, the whole feems al 

e 


moft the effe&t of enchantment. 


“ After I had reached the little level where the men fat at werk 
1 obferved to them ; 

‘* This 1s a dangerous employment of yours ! 

‘* Kes Sir but we do na mind it. ; 


‘* | fhould fuppofe you fometimes receive dangerous hurts if: 
none of you are killed. 


«© About four years fin a man was killed. 

“* How did the accident happen? 

“* Why fir a ftood with three others upon a loofe ftone not 
minding when it fell, and all four went down together. Three 
were only a little bruifed, but one cut his neck all open, a never 
fpoke but a was not dead. He died a matter of twelve hour a 
ter we had un to the firmary. But you fee that are wall: afa 
ther and fon were killed under that wall by one ftone, by a blatt. 

«« Such are the horrers attending the rifting of St. Vincent's 
rocks. During the converfation juft related, I riveted my eyes 
on the chiffel held by one of the men, juftly dreading a glance 
downwards, when the perfon unfortunately enquired the time of 
the day. I involuntarily turned to examine my watch. At that 
inftant my brain whirled, and I recovered my recollection juf 19 
time to feize the rope, by which I half flipped, half fell along the 
projections to terra firma, fufficiently alarmed to have made a vow 
to build a monaftery and dedicate it to my patron faint—had I beea 
a prince of ancient days, or a feudal baron. 

‘* The rocks that remain in their original ftate are of ftupendous 
height, and ftrongly refemble vaft walls crumbling with = 
and tinged with mofs. Viewed by twilight, turrets, ak 
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towers, and loop holes may be imagined throughont the furface; and 
defcending, the Aven might be fuppofgd the moat of an immenfe 
caftle, calculated for the reception of the ‘Titans. 

« At that.filent and ferene hour a friend and myfelf amufed 
ourfelves by feeking amongft the piles of fragments for Spar and 
Briftol ftones, when we Sbferved a party of five ladies and a 
gentleman on the oppofite fhore, who feated themfelves beneath a 
tree and immediately fung feveral hymns in parts and concluded 
with that of ‘* God fave the King.’’ «I wasaftonithed at thede, 
lightful effect of the vocal mufick reverberated from the rocks 
above me, and the trees oppofite, and fincerely applauded the piety 
of the performers. 

“* The precipices decline rapidly near the Hot Wells, and the 
room there clofes the paflage between it and the Avon: a colo- 
nade extends * from the river, and an avenue of young trees have 
been planted along the banks; but the lodging rooms ahove the. 
former are too near the water, and the exhalations from the theals 
of mud, heated by the concentrated beams of the fun, cannot fail of 
being prejudicial to the valetudinarian, Befides the ftreets and 
houfes between Briftol and the Wells are dirty and badly. paved, 
and the latter meanly inhabited ; the hills above however are: 
far otherwife ; there invention appeats to have been exhaufted in 
contriving fafcinating refidences, and fome adventurous projector 
has commenced a row of houfes of the Corinthian order, and his 
unfinifhed memento is het only exalted on a mountain, but rifes 
proudly from a tereace at leaft thirty feet in height. 

** What more can I poffibly add of the different Hot Wells and 
Clifton ? the fubje& is exhaufted, nor fhould I have ventured to 
notice thefe celebrated fcenes of difeafe, death, fublimity, plea. 
fantnefs, and diffipation, had I not remarked there were chafins in 
the beft defcriptions of nature, which might always be filled by 
the lat obferver.’’ P. 261. 


The work will be found altogether very entertaining in it- 
felf, and very creditable to Mr. Malcolm’s tafte as an artift. 
It contains twenty plates from original drawings, made, etch- 
ed, and finifhed by the author himfelf; fome of thefe are 
of particularelegance® The perufal has afforded us fo much 
fatisfa€tion, that we cannot forbearexpreffing our fincere with 
that Mr. Maleolm may have fufficient encouragement and 
inducement to make fome new excurfions of the fame kind, 
as well for his own benefit as for the general amufement. 
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POETRY. 


Arr. 14. A Sele&ion of Poems, defigned chieflp for Schools and 
Young Perfons. By Fofeph Cottle, 12m0, 4%. bound. John. 
fon. 1806. 


We have feen many colleftions of poetry for young perfons ; 
but feldom one made with more tafte and judgment than the pre. 
fent, Mr. Cottle has arranged his feleétions under the following 
head ; 1, Sacred and didactic pieces; 2. Pathetic pieces; 9. 
Poems on the Slave Trade; 4. Argumentative, defcriptive, and 
fentimental pieces; 5. Narrative pieces; 6. Lyrical pieces. 

Thefe pieces are, for the moft part, extracts from larger works, 
though many fhort poems are alfo inferted entire. It would 
have of ufe had more exact references to the originals been 
given. Among the names of authors we fee only one altogether 
unknown to us, which is that of Glynn, Who he might be, and 
when he wrote, we confefs ourfelves ignorant. He 1s placed in 
company with Robert Blair, author of the Grave, and feems to 
be much about his mark; that is, an author writing good fenti. 
ments, in no very poctical language. 

Mr. Cottle is by no means obtrafixe in bringing his own name 
forward ; though he is clearly a much better poet than either of 
the two lait mentioned, There are a few extracts from his Al- 
fred, an ode here firft publithed, entitled “ the Storm’? which 
has confiderable merit ; and a paflage from a poem on the fubjet 
of Fobu the Baprift, which we do not recollect to have feen betorey 
We fhall quote a few lincs from the opening of this poem, 


** Amid deferted waftes, and lonely fics, 
Where rocks o’er rocks in clouded grandeur rife ; 
Dark-fhaded forefts fpread their empire wide, 
And angry torrents rend the mountain’s fide, 
The Prorxet Jonn retir’d. Wild was his form, 
And his bare breaft endur’d the beating ftorm. 

‘© In this remote and tracklefs folitude, 

Fill’d with ftupendous crags and caverns rude, 
Where ev'ry fcene with awe infpires the breaft 
And nature’s felf in fhivering garb is drefs’d ; 
Where feldom life delights the wandering eye, 
Which e’en the vulture views and paffes by, 
While the deep founding catara¢t, all hoar, 
Blends its hoarfe murmurs with the foreft’s roar; 
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Here John abode, and far from mortal fight 

Nurfed the young dawn of the Prophetic Light, 

Befide the boifterous flood he pafs’d his time, 

Or dreadiefs trod the mountain crag fublime ; 

Ne filken couch, or ftoried roof he found, 

A ftone his pillow, and his bed the ground. 

From the bleak cliff, which high its fummit rear'd, 

When morn, with all her floods of gold, appear’d, 

He rofe to mark her onward penons fly, 

And communed with the Fatuzr of the Sky.”” P. 119. 


This opening gives a very good promife of the defign: nor 
fhould we object to any words in this paflage except ‘* fhivering 

arb.’ How much more of the poem exifts we are not at prefent 
able to fay. The collection well deferves recommendation, 


Art. 1S. Neljon Triumphant, a Poem, By A Myers, 4to, 
zs. 6d. Richardfons, &c. 1806. 


This Poem contains exactly 210 lines, a fum of poetry whiclt 
we fhould fappote a writer not very barren of refources might hame 
mer out from his own brains, efpecially on fo glorious a fubjeé. 
But Mr. Myers (under what obligation to write does not appear) 
eould not effect it, without borrowing feveral whole lines, Al. 
moft as foon as the news of Nelfon’s fate arrived, Mr. W, Fitz- 
gerald produced a poem, entitled ‘* Nelfon’s Tomb,’’ which we 
noticed in our 26th vol, '- 696. This appeared in November, 
1805. In 1806 comes Mr. Myers, lagging after, and bringing 
as many of Mr. Fitzgerald’s verfes as his own, without the 
leat acknowledgment. For example; 


FITZGERALD, 


"' In torrid climes, where Nature pants for breath, 
Or tainted gales bring peftilence and death ; 
Where hurricanes are born, and whirlwinds fweep 
The raging billows of th’ Atlantie deep, 

Nelfon had fought, bat long had fought in vain, 
The ftil] retreating fleets of France and Spain.’’ 


~ 


MYERS, 


"' In torrid climes, where fultry heats prevail, 
And death rides mournful on the tainted gale ; 
Where whirlasiads /weep, dire hurricanes have birth, 
And languid Nature feems to pant for breath, 
5, aoe SM . * 


Brave Nelfon fought thofe thips, but fought in vain, 
As twice he crofe'd the wide Atlantic main,’’ 
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The improvement of making birch rhyme to dreath is certainly 
original in the latter poet; and fo is the arrifee of introducing 
fach lines as this, 


‘« His duty England hopes from ev'ry man,”” 


In other refpects, he is a copyift, or he is nothing. Mr. Myers 
fays, 


‘¢ Britannia triumphs—but her Nelfon’s gone.’’ 


Bot unluckily, or luckily, the reader may decide which, Mr, 
Fitzgerald had faid before, 


«¢ England's triumphant—but her Nelfon dies!’’ 


More fuch inftances might be produced, which irrefiftibly re. 
mind us of Mr, Sheridan's happy comparifon of a fimilar plagiarift 
to a gipfy, who fteals other people’s children, and disfigures them 
to make them pafs for her own, We have not often feen a cafe fo 
ftrongly in point. 


Art. 16. A Momody occafiened by the Death of the Right Hen, 
Charles Fames Fox, late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Member for Wefminfler, Sc. Dedicated to Edward Earl 
Oxford. With Notes political and biographical,  x2mo. 2s. 
Symonds. 1806. 


There have been but few tributes ef this kind to the memory 
of Mr. Fox. The ee is by no means deftitute either of 
vigour or poetical ability ; but his zeal fometimes fo overfteps the 
bounds of fober judgment as to remind us of Tom Thumb 
and Dollalolla. Thus in the very outfet, the lofs fof. 
tained by the country is reprefented as fo enormoufly great, that 
neither the waters of Thames, the clouds of heaven, nor the 
ocean itfelf, can fupply moitture for its mighty. grief. 


“s So dreadful is thy lofs, 
The copious urn of Thames, the clouds of heaven, 
The ccean that obeys thee, could not yield 
Sufficient moifture for thy mighty grief,”’ 





Neverthelefs the reader will occafionally meet with fome agree- 
able and elegant apoftrophes. We cannot fay much for the note’. 
The auther’s enthufiafm here again outfteps the modefty of na- 
ture. He tells us, ina note, p. 49, that the meafure for the 
reform of Parlement, moved by Mr. Pitt, and fupported by 
Mr. Fox, ‘ failed on account of that delefal power ever ready 
to con/ume the rights of the people, a feat tor which prelecy fays 
prace more ardently than fhe adminifters the facrament. What 
fiuff ang nonfenfe is this! 


Art. 
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Ant.17. Daylesford. A Poem. Dedicated to Mrs. Haftings. 
4to. as. Faulder. 1806. 


This is an clegant tribute to the poffeffors of Daylesford, the fa. 
vourite retreat of Mr. Haftings. It is written with great fpint, 
and marks much poetical tafte and feeling. For example: 


« Ye Powers of Freedom, whom my foul adores, 
Pride, honour, faith, that erft thefe haughty fhores, 
Arm’d and embellifh’d, let it not be told 

From patriot claims that Britain could withhold 
The hard-earned wages of fuccefsful pains, 

Borne for her fake, then plunder’d of their gains ; 
That chac’d to private fhades by faction’s hate, 
Haftings, unhonour’d, fhared a Scipio’s fate, 

And left, like him, in charaéters as jut, 

* Ungrateful Country’ carv’d upon his buit *.’” 


Art. 18. The Love of Glory. A Poem. 4to. 53. 1806. 


The object of this poem, which is in blank verfe, is to im- 
prefs upon the minds of Englifhmen the neceflity of prefervin 
the glory of their nation unfullied. The author with thefe 
feelings, gives a rapid tketch of the brighteft examples which 
ancient or modern hiftory affords for the imitation of the patriots 
of the prefent period. He goes as far back as the labours of 
Hercules; but a better fpecimen cannot be given than the follows 
ng culogium on Lord Nelfon: 


** How lately has the giv’n the much-lov’d name 
Of Britain’s hero immortality ? 

Lives there aman whofe coki and callous heart 
Ne’er fele that flame which burns in noble minds, 
And poorly thinks all glory mere romance? 

If he would know its worth, what dear rewards 
it pours on virtue even in the tomb, 

Then let him think, when gallant Nelfon fell 
What precious tears bedew’d the copqu’ror’s grave ; 
What bitter grief his grateful country felt; 

How ev’n the fruits of vi€tory itflf 

Were poor and taftelefs when fo dearly bought ; 
And when her darling Hero was no more, 

Each Briton in his glory felt a fhare, 


———— 


—— * 





* This alludes to a buft of Mr. Haftings, in the poffeflion of 
Marquis of Lanfdowne, inferibed after the manner of the 
wmb of Scipio Africanus, with the words, “" dugrati Patree.”’ 
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And knew how much it is above all price 

‘To gain the-tribute of a nation’s love; 

‘Lhe nations he had fav’d as Britons felt, 

And ev’n the conquer’d heard his fate with tears, 
No pomp of folemn funeral could add 

A greater honour to the Hero’s fhade. 

While o’cr his trophied tomb the marble buft 
Shews but the image of his mortal fame, 

His {pirit in his country’s glory lives, 

His monument in ev’ry Britifh heart.*’ 


ART. 19. Bonaparte. A Poem. 8vo. 45 pp. Hatchard, 
1807. 


The c rimes of Bonaparte (a black catalogue when colleéted) 
are here enumerated with a. virtuous indignation, and the caufe of 
Britain is afferteds i in {trains which fhow the author to be a patriot, 
though we cannot compliment him with the title of poet. He 
has chofen a very unufual and clumfy metre, which is far from 
being mended by any {kill in verfification or elegance of lan. 
guage. The two laft ftanzas (in which the writer is {peaking of 
the Supreme Being) are the moft tolerable. We will therefore 
extract them, though we do not quite underftand the term of a 
moral fey. 


Though darkeft clouds around may fly, 
The fun in majefty is nigh; 
Though gloom o ‘erfpread the mental eye, 
And doubts combine, 
He clears from clouds the moral fky, 
With light divine. 
Let kings, let nations in him truit, 
Affur’d, his ways are good and juft; 
‘Though pride of power, ambition’s luft, 
Of empires dream, 
He humbles defpots with the dutt, 
ANb RULES SUPREME.” P. 4% 


DRAMATIC, 


Art. 20. Five Miles OF: or the Finger Pof. A Comedy, ™ 
j pre v d Ts: as a fed at {Pe 7 Z vatre Rz ye r, Hae pmarket. i rittes 
t- 


Dib din, Ath r of *e : The Few a ud Deder,’ i CSc. we oe 810, 
5 a 2s. Barker. 1806, 


Lhefe fi: ght dramat ic pieces, ps -aduced at the Summer Theatr, 
ean fcarcely be decined fubjetts of regular criticifm. That whi 
is now before us, may indee «d bid defeat ce to critics: for we wi 
eel) any OF ae vive A cl “ar and con fiten t accoguant of it. There 
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js, however, fufficient buftle, and quite fufficient abfurdity; for 
the prefent dramatic taifte. 


Art. 21. Adrian and Orrila; or, a Mother's Vengeance. A 
Play in Five A@s. By William Dimoud, E/q. of the Honoura- 
ble Society of the Inner Temple, Author of ** The Hero of the 
North,’ “© Hunter of the Alps,’? “* Youth, Love, and Folly,’” 
Se. &e. 8vo. gs pp. 2s.6d. Cadell and Davis. 1806. 


In the prefent ftate of dramatic literature, it is fome fatisfaCtion 
to meet witha performance which, upon the whole, deferves more 
praife than cenfure. ‘The play before us (the reprefentation of 
which we have witneffed) is not only interefting on the ftage, but, 
though far from being faultlefs, as a compofition reflects credit 
upon a youthful writer. .The plot turns chiefly upon the circum. 
tance of a deluded female, having loft her own offspring, and in 
the paroxyfin of her grief and rage, carried off the legitimate child 
ofher feducer, who had, in obedience to the commands of his fa. 
mily, married another. This fon, having been bred up as her own, 
and kept in ignorance of his real birth, accidentally faves the life 
of his unknown father, who, having become a widower, is uncon. ‘ 
fcioufly the rival of his fon, in the #ffe¢tions of an amiable young 
lady. An ipterefting difcovery and explanation take place. The 
mutually injured parties mutually exchange forgivenefs, and make 
reparation, by an union between themfelves, and confenting to the 
union of the youthful lovers. The plot is certainly well contrived; 
and the principal circumftance feems to be taken from one of 
Mifs Lee’s Canterbury Tales: nor are the characters ill drawn. 
The chief fault is in the dialogue ;. which is generally too florid, 
bordering frequently upon affectation, and occafionally (asin Pages 
14, 15, and the fentence at the top of page 21,) not far removed 
from nonfenfe. This hint will, we truft, induce the author (who 
is, we believe, a very young man) to attend more carefully to cor. 
rettnefs of {ty le in his future compofitions, and to regulate the effu. 
fions of his fancy by the principles of common fenfe. This Play 
is inter{perfed with fongs ; the firft of which (though not wholly 
free from the faults which we have noticed) will give a favourable 
mipreflion of the author’s talent for poetry. 


AIR—-MINNA. (Attwood, ) 


** Ah! welcome merry hour of dawn! 

The frefh breeze ruftling thro’ the corn, 
The rifing fun’s prelufive beams 

That dance in gold on glafly ftreams, 

The goflamour’s fine filvery thread 

That lightly floats o’er field-flower’s head, 
The dew-drops left by weeping night, 

That crown green leaves with beads of light, 
Now fweetly fwell the peafant’s lay 

And greet the blue-ey’d blufhing day ! 

liz “© The 
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*€ The highland blaft of hunter’s horn, 

The theep-bell tinkling from the lawn, 

The fky-lark’s thrill rejoicing call, 

The low of kine from graffy ftall, 

The honey-maker’s murmur’d fong, 

While trading flowery banks along, 

The fprightly dath of falling floods 

And all the mufic of the woods, 

Now fweetly fwell the peafant’s lay 

And greet the blue-ey’d bluthing day!” P. 4. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 22. The Children of Error, a Nowel in T2v0 Volumes. By 
an Officer of Dragoons, 12mo. 6s. Longman. 1806. 


We flatter ourfelves that our Officers of Dragoons have fome 
more fuitable employment than writing paltry novels. Befides 
this, the performance by no means breathes a military ardour, 
It is more probably the production of a female pen, which has 
before exercifed itfelf on thefe fubje&ts. The flory is‘neither un. 
pleafing nor ill put together ; neither can any objection be made 


to the fentiments or moral tendency of the work. 
oe 


LAW. 


Axt..23. Remarks upon “ A Bill (as amended by the Committee) 
Jar promoting and encouraging of Indufiry among ft the labouring 
Claffes of the Community, and fir the Relief and Regulation 
of the neceffitous and criminal Poor. Ordered to be printed 24th 
February, 1807."’ By one of his Majefty’s Fuftices of the 
Peace. 8vo. 31 pp. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons, &c. 1807. 


As we happen to know that thefe remarks are written by a) 


man of great benevolence, much fagacity, and long experience in 
fuperintending the bufinefs of the poor, and enforcing the exifting 
laws as a juitice of the Peace, we cannot hefitate to call the 
public attention to them, parti¢ularly that of Members of Pat- 
fiament, in the ftrongeft manner poflible. ‘Ihe author is, (as al 
moft every experienced perfon that we have met with has been) 
hoftile to many of the principal provifions of the Bill, though 
fome of them he allows to be falutary and well contrived. 

ftrong appeal to the landed inrereft is made in page 12; and a 
ftronger yet in page 19. But the following paflage, with the 
conclufion, appears to demand more than ordinary attention. 


«‘ Amongft the means which might be devifed, for promoting 
the purpofes ofually expreffed in the title of the Bill; perbaps 
none would be more ufeful, and none are more wanted than this 
a more effeCtnal ref -aint of ALewousss, and of the umber ® 
them. Litences arg multiplied much too eafily, and reduced @ 
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number too rarely ; and the maintaining of good order and rule 
in them, is moft lamentably neglef&ted. To thefe public ‘nui- 
fances, (for fuch they gexerally are) may be afcribed (in a very 
great degree,) the corrupted morals and impaired health, of the 
labouring clafs ; and perhaps, one fourth of the poor-rates. ’ For 
not only the money ad?ually /pent in them, ‘is to be confidered ; 
but the time and wages loft by labourers to their families, and 
their fervices loft to the public; the idle and vicious habits con. 
trated ; the late hours kept; the confequent diffolute intercourfe 
with the fexes ; the ruined conftitutions, and fhortened lives of mul. 
tudes, «whofe families are left to the parifo:—all which, taken to- 

ether, contribute, in a moft high degree, to the increafe of the 
public burthens, Surely, among the acts of Magiftrates, not any 
one is attended with a more awtul refponfibility, than the grant. 
ing of additional Licences, or to improper perfons, or in improper 
ftwations, for the keeping of ALeHousts:—thofe perpetual 
fources of diforder and tumult, vices and crimes, poverty and 

r rates ! 

“ If the bill has been freely animadverted upon; and fome 
parts of it ftrongly difapproved of ; let it not be imagined, that 
fach difapprobation is directed againft thé introducer of the Bill; 
whofe fole intention,—to promote by it the general good of the 
community,—is undifputed and undoubted, Probably he had 
many counfellors oxt of the hox/e; and fome who appear to haye 
Rrong predile@ions. In the multitude of /uch counfellors (a ge. 
neral maxim being reverfed} thete is nofafety. But, probably, it 
has long fince appeared to him, that a Bill more requiring amend. 
ment (or rather, to be read on this day fix months) was {carcely 
ever introduced into Parliament.’” P. 30. 

The author apologizes for the hafty manner of his remarks: 
from the late difperfion of the Billamong Magiftrates, and the 
extreme urgency of the cafe. There are certainly remarks 
thrown out which every legiflator muft think important, and 
therefore the form of them is of very inferior confequence, 


BritTisH CATALOGUE, 


POLITICS, 


Arr.24. <Advantagesef Ruffia in the prefent Conte? with Tronth. 
8vo. 65 pp. Jordan and Maxwell. 1807. 


In the opinion of this author the advantages of Ruffia over 
her enemy confit in ** congeniality of climate’’ (to the confti- 
tutions and habits of her foldiers), ‘ opportunity, the firft that 
has been offered, of a€ting with her main forces, local knowledge, 
confidence arifing from the idea of being near home, affurance of 
‘upport, and an additional fpar of aétion from the confcioufnefs 
@ defending that home,’’ &c. &c. Thefe and other circum. 
ances herein ftated * are,’” fays the author, ‘‘ fo many tempo- 
fary advantages which Ruffia at prefent pofiefles over France; 
1i3 but 
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but there are fome permanent ones,’’ which he enumerates and en. 
larges upon, Thefe are, ‘* the loyalty of the people, the impoffbi. 
lity of corruption to a dangerous extent, and the individual Supe. 
viority of the Ruffian foldier.’’ In how greata degree thefe advan. 
tages exift, it is not poflible for us to pronounce; but events 
during the late winter feem to confirm this author’s opinion, thag 
the career of Buonaparte is likely to be checked by the enemy 
with whom he is now contending. May the final iffue of the 
war confirm the author’s expectations ! : ) 

A curious account of the Coffacks and other irregular cavalry 
in the Ruffian fervice concludes this pamphlet ; which, although 
the author has perhaps hazarded fome affertions that. would not 
eafily be maintained, and expreffed fome opinions with too great a 
latieude, fhows a laudable zeal for the iffue of the prefent con. 
teft, and contains many juit and important remarks. 


Art.25. An Effay om the Population of Dublin. Being the-Re. 
Jult of an A&ual Survey taken in 1798, with great Care 
and Precifion, and arranged in a Manner entirely new. By the 
Rev. Fames Whitelaw, M. R. I. A. Vicar of St. Catherine's, 
To which is added, bh Geneval Return of the DiftriG Committee 
in 1804; with @ comparative Statement of the tavo Surveys, 
Alfo feveral Obfervations on the prefent State of the poorer Parts 
of the City of Dublin. 8vo. 58. Dublin. Graifberry and 
Campbell. 1805. 


The benevolent purpofes of this Effay, and the apparent accu. 
racy of the author’s ftatements (the refult of infinite labour and 
fome perfonal rifque) intitle it to the moft ferious attention, and 
jt’s author to the higheft praife ; to all well wifhers to the prof. 
perity of Ireland and of the empire at large, as conneéted with it, 
every fuggeftion tending to ameliorate the condition, improve 
the health, and promote the comfort of the lower claffes of fo. 
ciety in that kingdom, mutt be highly gratifying, and there can 
be no fubje& more interefting than the ftate and population of 
the metropolis; which till now, it feems, had not been afcer- 
tained with any degree of accuracy. An opportunity, it appears, 
was prefented to the author by the fituation of the city of Dub. 
lin at the commencement of the rebellion in 1798, and, with the 
fanétion of government, but at his own private expence and toil, 
he began a cenfus of the city of Dublin in the {pring of that year. 
He conceived that this would have been an eafy tafk, as a lift of the 
inhabitants was affixed to the door of each houfe ; but the lifts on 
the doors of the lower clafs were fo inaccurate and fo often unin- 
telligible, thar he and his affittants were obliged to explore every 
room of their wretclied habitations ; and this they did in the heat 
of the fummer of 1798, ‘ undeterred by the dread of infeCtous 
difeafes, undifmayed by a degree of filth, ftench, and darknefs, in- 
conceivable by thofe who have not experienced them,’’ In col 

8 Cee fequense, 
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{quence of thefe benevolent exertions the author.has been enabled 
to form the plan detailed in this work, in which ‘* not only the 
pofition of every houfe is given, with the population, and the 
proprietor’s name and occupation, but it’s elevation and number 
of ftories; whether it is modern built or old, and whether with 
refpect to it’s ftate of repair, it is good, middling, bad, or ruin. 
ous; which are all exprefled by appropriate marks.”’ ‘The 
width of the ftreets at either end is alfo given, with every other 
particular that is neceffary to form a complete defcription of 
them. From the refult of the author’s inquiries, the population 
of Dublin, in the year 1798, appeats to have been 172,091 per- 
fons, the houfes 15,199, of which the wafte or uninhabited houfes 
were i202. The author then exhibits a view of the population of 
Dublin in 1804, as returned by the diitrit committee, in confe- 
quence of a divifien of the city into wards or diftricts in the pre- 
ceding year. According to this return, the population in 1804, 
confifted of 172,042 perfons. Deducting however fome diftricts 
which are not part of the city, he reduces this laft nimber to 
167,899 inhabitants. He alfo propofes a plan for computing, on 
geometrical principles, the denfity of pepulation in the principal 
cities of Enrope of which we have good plans., This alfo is il- 
luftrated by a table fhowing the denfity of population in the city 
of Dublin. Many important and ufeful remarks, on the fubject 
of this work, are interfperfed with it. ‘The iaconveniencies re. 
fulting from the unecual divifion of parifhes, are, we conclude, 
truly fet forth. The want of a fufficient: number of proteftant 
parochial fchools, and of an adequate provifion for the few that 
fubfift, together with the bad management of many among 
them, is feelingly ftated, and remedies for thefe evils fuggefted. 
The ftate of each fchool is illuftrated by tables ; by which it ap- 
pears that there are few of them without fome defects and incon- 
Yeniencies, and that the whole number of children educated and 
maintained in them is very inadequate to the population of the 
city of Dublin, and the probable number of proteftants comprized 
in it, An arrangement is propofed, by which the number of 
children educated might be enlarged, and yet the total expence 
diminifhed, This is a fubje&t well deferving confideration from 
the leading men in Ireland, But perhaps the moft ferious evil 
and moft immediately prefling for redrefs, is the crouded popula- 
fon in fome parts of Dublin, and the confequent filth and ftench 
in the wretched habitations of the lower order of the people. 
The author’s defcription of the fcenes which he witnefled, in his 
benevolent vifits to thofe habitations, will be read with difgutt 
and regret, yet with the warmeft admiration of his philanthropy. 
He propofes a legiflative provifion for the remedy of this evil ; 
and we truft fuch a meafure will ere long be adopted by Parlia- 
ment, 
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Art. 26. The Political Pi@ure of Enrope; or a View of the 
Condy of Ruffia, during the late Coalition, and of ber profent 
Intentions and Interefis with Regard to France. Tranflated from 
the Original. 8vo. S86 pp. 38. 6d. Faulder. 1806, 


So rapid have been the changes in the political affairs of Europe, 
that a picture of its flate drawn more than twelve months fince 
can but imperfectly reprefent its prefent fituation, Yet the traé 
before us is interefting on feveral accounts, It was originally 
publithed at Peterfburgh, as the tranflator informs us, and as 
(he adds) *€no work can in that metropolis iffue from the prefs 
without the confent, or at leaft the tacit approbation of the gu. 
vernment,’’ he ¢onfiders the prefent work as ‘* containing thofe 

oliti¢al fentiments which that cabinet approves, and withes to 
infufe into the public mind.’? ‘The view which is here taken of 
political events appears to us, for the moft part, juft; and the 
author’s reafonings well calculated to meet oF anon mifrepre. 
fentations and wretched fophiftries of the Gallic Ufurper and his 
minions. It {tates the origin, ‘and juftifies the motives of the 
late coalition between Auftria, Ruffia, and Great Britain, ac. 
counts for the failure of their plans, and points out the policy, 
which, ,in the author’s opinion, ought to be adopted in future, 
This policy confifts in a permanent union between Ruffia, Great 
Britain, Denmark, and Sweden, and a firm refolution to refit 
the encroachments of France, or rather of her prefent ruler, 
The following extra will fhow the author’s views, and afford a 
fpecimen of the tranflation: : 

*€ As long as Ruffia and England are united againft Bonaparte, 
he will never be able to calculate what he has to oppofe. His 
animofity againft this Albion, which alone has fullied his laurels, 
arifes from an anxiety ftill more tormenting, becaufe the power 
of this ifland is to him a myftery. His ill-will towards Ruflia 

roceeds from the fame caufe; he cannot afcertain what refources 
be immenfe empire affords. Hitherto he has known precifely 
what oppofing power he had to furprife, humiliate, or conquer 
Vienna and Berlin wére too near to conceal any thing from him; 
but he knows not what wealth lies beyond the frontiers of Gal- 
licia ; What refources Ep~land may thence derive; nor can he, 
above all, eftimate what a fovereign of Ruffia can accom lifh, 
when the attachment of his people confirms to him the full ex- 
ercife of that unlimited authority which is placed in his hands by 
law. 

* Maritime powers alone can difpute with Bonaparte the Ea. 
ropean dictatorfhip he pre ends to affume: he is only vulnerable 
how where veffels can attack him. ‘The fderative gindle which 
farrounds him guards his frontiers; but Gfteen hundred leagues © 
eoaft are e xpofed, and he has no marine to protéct them.” Europe 
united can hover around with her fquadrons, and thréaten lim 
rs many a point which his armies would find it dificult to de- 
Chua, 
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, as Roffia 


ffes not a fafficient number of veffels, and both Denmark and 
Sweden are weak in pecuniary refources, a perfet union of all 
thefe powers is neceflary to form a oman and effective oppo. 


fition. 


Let the Englith, Ruffian, 


anifh, and 


Swedith fleets 


heat whole armies afloat on an element deaf to his ambition, and 
fatal to his fortune: let ‘Tarkey join with’ fome of her magni. 
fcent vefiels, which, were they in other hands, would render va- 
juable fervice. ‘The conqueror of Aufterlitz will then be taught, 
that to be elated with fuccefs is not to be really great ; and Europe 
will be convinced, that a good maritime fyftem may yet make up 
for the calamities incurred in the war of 1805, 
The courfe of events has led to a different mode of warfare 
from that which is here recommended; and we flatter ourfelves 
that the gallant ftand made by the Ruffians in Poland, may pro. 
duce a refult favourable to the peace and independence of Europe, 
But whatever may be the iffue of the prefent conteft, this author 
deferves credit for his honourable zeal, fupported by confiderable 
abilities in the caufe of real freedom, humanity, and juftice. 


Arr, 27. 


P. 80. 


Obfervations on fome Dofrines cdvanced during the late 


Ele@isns, in a Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Efq. from Henry Clif- 


Jord, Efg. 8vo. 


38. 6d. Budd. 


1807. 


The late fchifm between the felf-denominated Whigs and the- 
Jacobinical Demagogues of this country, reminded us (we mut 
confefs) of a proverb too coarfe to be repeated, here. If, however, 
we were obliged to decide between them, we fhould fay that the 
Jacobins have, upon the whole, the advantage over the Whi 


in this controverfy. 


Neither the Jacobins, nor their leader, 


when they were abetted by the party of Mr. Fox, (then in op. 
pofition) appeared lefs hoitile to public peace and orders, lefs par. 
tial to the Gallic tyrant, lefs dangerous in their principles, or lefs 
mifchievous in their preceedings, than when afterwards they were 


difavowed and condemned by this fame party in power. 


The de- 


clamation again ‘ hired Magiftrates, Parliaments and Kings,’ 
the doctrine ‘« that the Country ought not, in it’s prefent ftate, , 
to be defended,’* were well known to thefe pretended Whigs, yer 
the promulgator of thofe doctrines had their warm and almoft api. 
verfal fupport ; but when he dared to attack thefe fame Whigs, in 
adminiitration, he then became, according te them, an apottate 
from his principles, a difturber of the public peace, and an enemy: 


to all good government. —Nox noftrum eff tantas coimponere Li 


fs. 


— The writer before us ftands forth as the champion of sir Francis 


Bardett againft Mr. Whitbread, and he has fairly ps 


work the addreffes of the former and the anfwers 


‘ * 
fhete gentlemen; 
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ao reader of plain underftanding could, we conceive, perufe thg 
paflage refpecting ‘‘ the beft of Kings and the be of Patriots,» 
without being convinced that it is a farcafm levelled at both, 

‘he principal part, however, of the letter before us, applies to an 
affertion of Mr. W., that ‘‘if all the executive fervants of 
government were excluded from feats in Parliament, the peo. 
ple would be reduced to the nvceflity of being governed by the 
worft of mankind.’’—The author takes great pains to difprove 
this propofition, and cites numerous hiftorical documents and poli. 
tical author ties to fhow (what no one has denied) that feveral 
defcriptions of placemen have at different periods been prohibited 
(im the earlier inftances they were rather exempted) from fitting ig 
the Houfe of Commons. All this is true in point of fact, though, 
as tothe expediency of fuch a meafure, we fhould demur to the an. 
thority of fome of the writers here quoted. The jealoufy enter, 
tained on this fubject by our anceftors was, we doubt not, at fome 
periods, weil founded ; yet a certain degree of parliamentary influ. 
ence is now, we fcruple not to affert, neceflary to government, in 
order to counteract the influence of ariftocratical factions or mif. 
chievous demagogues. Upon the whole, we coincide (except, 

rhaps, in the concluding fentence) with the temperate opinion 
of Mr. Hatfell, cited by this author*, Of this work in general 
we need only fay, that the writer feems to be an apt difciple of Sir 
F. Burdett. He would repeal every ftatute of the prefent reigh 
and condemns every act of Mr, Pitt’s adminiftration!!! To 
thefe opinions (or at leaft the latter) Mr, Whitbread will, we 
prefume, fubfcribe : and thefe antagonifts may, now, we traf, 
again coalefce. In our judgment, the real difference between 
them is only that which Swift remarked between Tweedledum ang 
Tweedledee, 


Arr. 28. Admiffion of Papifts to hold certain Commiffions in the 
Army, Se.- The Subfance of Mr. Deputy Birch’s Speech iz 
Common Council, March 5, 1807. 8v0. 24 pp. 1s. Afperme, 
Hatchard, &c. -1807. 


The ftrong and plain good fénfe of this fpeech, and its truly 


conttitutional language, are calculated to produce, wherever it — 


fhall be real by Proteitants, the effeéts produced by the delivery 
of it in the Common Council; the union of their minds 

efforts to refift the never-ceafing encroachments of the Roman 
Catholics. Already, Mr. Birch moft truly tells his hearers, 
«*_Reftriction upon reftriétion has been taken off; and every pro- 
teétion afforded them that the name of toleration would embrace, 
and a Proteftant Government has indulged them in every thing, 
but its own deftruction. Bat, if peace and fecurity of eonfcience 
will not fatisfy without power and authority in the ftate,.™ 
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gught to be no offence to them to be told, that we owe a regard 
to our own confciences as well as theirs; and that, though we 
sejoice in their liberty, yet we fee no reafon to part with our 
own fecurity.”’ P. 8. : 

Nor do we think that any thing can juftly be oppofed to the 
following ftatement : 

« Jf it is juft, and advantageous to the ftate, now to in. 
yet Romanifts with equal privileges with Prottftants, it wag 
equally fo in the reign of King James the Second, whofe crown 
was loft to him and his pofterity, not for accomplififing ir, but 
for the very attempt to do the fame thing. And it is very re. 
markable, that the fame reafons were precifely urged by that un. 
fortunate prince as are held out now by the modern, and, as they 
call themfelves, more enlightened Whigs of the prefent day, for 
the propriety of acceding to this meafure, And you will be 
told to-day, almoft in the very words af JamesII. which are 
to be found in his Declaration of Liberty of Confeience, the 
letter left upon his table previous to his flight to France, and 
his fpeech to his pretended Popifh Parliament in Ireland .afiershis 
abdication—I fay, my Lords, in his very words, you will be 
told to-day, that this meafure is to ‘ caufe and promote a bre. 
therhood of affections, and a conciliation of religious differences 
—‘ to render the nation happy at home, and formidable to foreign 
mations.’ ”? P. 7, pel 

On the unchangeable nature and principles of the Romith re. 
ligion, Mr. B. fpeaks with no lefs trath than force, and points 
out how incompatible is an indefeafable allegiance to the Pope, 
with a faithful and complete allegiance to a Proteftant Kings 
** any partial repeal, therefore,’’ he fays, ‘‘ of the laws enjoin. 
ing the taking of the oath of fupremacy would-be a conftructive 
admiffion of the juftice of the claim of the fupremacy of the 
Pope.’’ Moft of the leading topics which this great queftion 
involves are ably touched by Mr. B.—the difcontinuance of Pro- 
teftant Chaplains, the propofed introduction of Romith Priefts,— 
the irritation rather than conciliation produced by former con. 
ceffions. <* Will then,’’ he afks, * that irritation ceafe, till an 
overbearing and iron tyranny has fucceeded that {tate of religious 
liberty and civil comfort, eftablifhed at the revolution? Recol. 
left that you fly from tried good, to untried and to precipitate 
evil.” In recommending this Spéech to the attention of our 
seaders, we fhall conclude in words taken from it, 

“* Perfecution is a hard word; but when it fhall come from 
words to blows, it will be a harder thing. Proteitants have felt 
it. The Church of England has felt it; and the has a fhort 
memory if fhe has forgotten what it is.” P. 22. 


2 
Arr, 29. Catholic Vindication, Subflance of a Speech delivered 
by Mr. Edward Quin, in the Court of Common Council, ut the 
| Guildball 
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Guildhall of the City of London, ox Thurfday, March 5, 1803, 


againft the Sollowing Motion, propofed by Mr. Deputy Birch” 
 Refolved,”’ Se, Ge. Svo. 32 pp. 18. Keating and Co.’ 


&c, 1807. 


Notwithftanding this fpeech, Mr. Birch’s motion was carried, 
as is well known. Yet Mr. Quin argues well, if you allow his 
pofitions. But his pofitions unfortunately are, that the zra of 
the revolution was a period of ignorance and darknefs ; (p. 4.) for 
to that ara Mr. B. chiefly alluded ; and that the doétrines of the 
Romith Church, ‘* that the Pope is infallible,’’ and ** that no faith 
is to be kept with heretics,’’ are now given up, which certainly 
is not the fact. By way ef proof, Mr. Q. brings forward the 
independence of the Gallican Church, which every one knows to 
be a perfect anomaly in the Romifh pale; and which indepen, 
dence was never in the flighteft degree communicated to other 
countries, particularly Ireland. As to the word infallibility, 
though we believe it to be held as much as ever, it is not worth 
difputing. If the doctrine of the Papifts remains, that the Pope 
is their fupreme head, and entitled to their obedience, it is quite 
fufficient. 

But he proceeds to cite the general declaration of the Irith 
Catholics in 1792, which amounted apparently to as much as the 
parliamentary oath of allegiance and abjuration, which they have 
always refufed to take. Either then there is a difference between 
the declarations and oaths; or the faét is, that the declaration of 
1792, drawn up and figned entirely by laymen (as is here allowed, 

- 12,) had been conftantly difapproved and renounced by the 
Tith Catholic Clergy, and by all ating with authority in or 
over their church. How foon the authority of that Church can 
reverfe any do¢trinal declarations ef laymen we cannot require te 
be told. 

What Mr. Q. argues (in p. 1g) on treatics with Catholic 
powers is perfecily irrelevant ; ic being well known, that pub- 
lic treaties are preferved by public intereft, and not by any ab- 
ftra&t regard to good faith, When he difputes refpeting the coro- 
nation oath, we think him not more fuccefsful. He fays, ** the 
Parliament which framed it could never intend that it fhould be 
a perpetual and infurmountable bar to the fovereign to do juflice te 
2 part of his people, without any detriment to the remainder.” 
Bat if doing what was now demanded would be only doing juf- 
tice, that Parliament muft be allowed to have done injuflice; 
and as to the wo detriment to the remainder, that is the very point i 
quefticn, which the Proteftants in Ireland univerfally, and io 
Fngland very generally, deny. The arguments taken from Mr. 
Pitt’s fpeeches of 1791 are refuted by the confideration, that the 
whole fubje¢t has fince been fully before an United Imperial Par- 
liament, and has been folemnly decided in the negative; by which 
we concejve it was proved, that the time was not come aa 
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the fpeech of Mr. Pitt anticipated. Mr. Q. concludes by depreca. 
ting bigotry and rfecution ; but he may be anfwered brsefly, that 
if the Roman Catholic had not been an intolerant and political reli. 

ion, it would never have been neceflary to make laws againf it. 

hile religion meddles not with the fate, the ftate may leave 
it at large ; but this can never be the cafe with that religion, 
TILL IT SHALL BRCOME REFORMED, and chen all diftinctions 


would ceafe. 


Arr. 30. A Short View of the Political State of Great Britain 
and Ireland, at the Opening of the new Parliament; with 
fome Remarks on the recent fatal Mortality among Men of fplen- 
did Talents, and efpecially on the irreparable Lofi the Country 
has fuftained in the Death of ber able? Champion, the late 
lamented Member for Weftminfter: In an Addre/s to the People 
of England by an Independent Freeholder, 8v0O. 54 Pp. 28 
Ridgway. 1807. 


We cannot more properly characterize this pamphlet than as 
a well-nftant effufion, difplaying no ay political fagacity cr 
literary metit. ‘The author promifes that he ‘* will not fall into 
the beaten track of railing at minifters, or declaiming againtt 
the corruption of the treafury;’’ and yet in the next page he 
repeats the j attends (and in a great degree unfounded) abufe of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and revives the now exploded tale of his 
having publicly afferted, that “every man had his price;’”” a 
charge which had never any foundation but rumour, and from 
which Mr. Coxe has ftrenuoufly, and (fo far as the cafe will ad. 
mit) fatisfactorily vindicated that Minifter. 

Other opinions of this writer are, in our opinion, very quef. 
tionable. ‘ The revolution,’’ he afferts, ‘ was an over hafty 
meafure ;’’ and the ‘* feptennial bill a cruel ftab to liberty.’* ‘To 
his general invectives againft corruption we readily affent, as 
well as to his remarks on the confequences of the French revo- 
lution; and we cordially unite in his fentiments refpetting the 
tyrant of France and fcourge of Eurepe. 

His fuggeftions for conciliating the people of Ireland appear 
to be well defigned, but are not fo precife and determinate as to 
point to meafures of real utility. The real mode of conciliat- 
ing Ireland is, in our opinion, to endeavour te do all poffible 
pe to that country. As to external policy, he thinks we 

ould now renounce continental conneftions, The courfe of 
¢vents fince this tract was publifhed appears to require an oppofite 
courle, : 

_ Towards the conclufion, the author laments the deaths of Lord 
Nelfon, Lord Cornwallis, and efpecially of Mr. Fox, who, al. 
though he extolled the French revolution as “ the nobleft mona- 
ment of human wifdom and virtue,’’ and eagerly fought a peace 
with that very dofrayer, whom this author fo juftly charac. 
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terifes, is neverthelefs the god of his idolatry ; and he inferts 4 
charaéter of that ftatefman, and of his great rival, by Mr. God. 
win, which (as might be expected) is partial in the extreme, and 
in which the charaéter of Mr. Pitt is grofsly calumniated. lf, 
thefefore, we confider this writer to be a well-meaning man, 
juftice will not permit us to go further in our praife. His ftate. 
ments of facts are fometimes inaccurate, many of his Opinions 
crude and prejudiced, and his work, upon the whole, a perhaps 
well-intended, but very unfatisfactory declamation, 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art. 31. Ob/ervations re/pe@ing the Grub: A Paper read to the 
Holderne/s Agricultural Society, by William Stickuey, of Ridge. 
mont, in Holderne/s; and publifhed by the Society. Second 
Edition. -8vo. 22 pp. 1s. 6d. Harding. 1806, 


This is a high-priced tract; 16 pages of Ob/ervations being 
fomewhat too dear at 18 pence. It may prove cheap, however, 
to a farmer who will duly attend toit. Mr.S. firft informs us what 
the grub is, by extracting from Chambers’s Cyclopzxdia the ac. 
count of tipula.—* The fy produced from the grub in queftion 
is known by the common names of Tom Taylor, Tommy Long. 
legs, or Father Longlegs,’’ p. 7. He then inquires, to what 
ereps and to what extent the grub is injurious, They ‘ are pro. 
duced in abundance in all grafs-land, after the firft or fecond year 
of its being laid down; but the injury done by them then, if 
aay, is fo {mall as rarely to be perceived. Clover-ftubbles alfo 
are often abundantly infected with them, efpecially if a /econd 
crop of clover has been taken; fo much fo, that crops of wheat 
after clover are fometimes nearly deftroyed by them. Crops of 
grain in the vicinity of grafs-land, or any other place where flies 
have been numerous the preceding year, are likewife often vety 
much damaged.’” P.g. ‘* Clean fallows, and land divefted 
of vegetables, as they offer no fuch invitation, are feldom if evet 
infefted with them; neither is land which is covered with fuch 
vegetables as will not afford a fuitable kind of food for the grubs 
in the following fpring, reforted to by the flies for the purpofe of 
depofiting their eggs: Turnips and rape are of this kind.” 
P. 10. The depredations of the grub will not be prevented nof 
difturbed by /ime; but they may ‘* in a confidcrable degree be 
guarded againft, efpecially in crops of wheat or other grain after 
clover; the flies have a great preference for this vegetable to 
depofit their eggs in, particularly if a fecond crop of hay 1s 
taken ; therefore when wheat or any other crop of grain is ine 
tended to follow, I would advife only one mowing, (except the 
clover-field be furrounded to a confiderable extent by tillage 
Jands,) and as foon as convenient after the hay is got off, to cat 
down the remaining herbage as bare as poflible with eS 
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order to diveft the ground of that fhelter for the eggs which 
would induce the flies to depofit them there; and fF think it 
probable that the cattle, by grazing about in the field, may 
occafion fome difturbance to the flies, fo as in fome degree to con- 
tribute to banifh th¢m from thence. And I conceive it to be 
of great importance to fow wheat or clover ftubbles early in the 
feaon; for the plants of early-fown wheat generally acquire fuck 
a degree of ftrength before the grubs are in being, (which I be- 
lieve is about the firft month in the year,) that they will not be 
in danger of fuftaining much injury, even fhould thefe vermin 
be numerous; for the plants, having by this time made a good 
root, will moftly be able to recover from the bite. On the con. 
trary, the plants of late-fown wheat having by the above-men- 
tioned period only a flender root, and made only one or two fimall. 
blades; if thefe are eaten off by the grub, they rarely reeover,’® 
P. 18. 
It is of ufeful tendency to reconcile the minds of farmers to 
feeming evils in the creation; by doing which, an author will 
afitt in raifing their mind towards a due degree of thankfulnefs to 
Him from whom their bleffings continually flow. ‘* It isa happy 
circumftance for the agriculturift, and for the community, that max 
is not the only animal that feeks the deftru¢tion of the grub: it 
has other enemies; and of thefe, rocks, I believe, are the prin- 
cipal. I think it probable, that a diminution of the number of 
rooks, occafioned by thoughtlefs individuals, has been the caufe 
of the increafe in the number of grubs; that if the former were 
totally deftroyed, the latter would: become fo numerous as to 
fpread almoft univerfal defolation through the fields. It there. 
fore (' think) behoves farmers, and every perfon interefted in the 
welfare of fociety, to be cautious in deftroying thofe creatures, 
which are probably intended by Providence to corre¢t what would 
otherwife prove an evil in creation. Iam fenfible, at the fame 
time, that rooks do fome damage at certain feafons, particularly 
by digging up the grain, when the blade firft begins to thow its 
point; but the benefit derived from them abundantly compenfates 
the expence that would be incurred by tending the crops at that 
feafon. The jackdaw, the lapwing, and fome of the gull tribe, 
are likewife confiderable enemies to.the grub; as is alfo the ftar- 
ling, for which it is food, not only in the grub, but likewile in. 
the fly ftate.”’ P. 19. 
We have produced more fpecimens than ufual from fo fmall a 
book, with a view to attract, not to fuperfede attention to it; 
for it has a quality which we fhall never fail to commend in agri. 


cultural books :—it contains much ufefylnefs, without any mif, 
chief, 


Arr. 32. The Nature and Properties of Wool, illuftrated: With 
@ Decription of the Englifo Fleece, By Fobn haccock, Wcol- 
fraple vs 
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fapler. 8vo. 360 pp. 58. 6d. Heaton, Leeds; Hardine 
London.. 180. a 


The tenor of many agricultural books, publithed within four. 
teen years, being confidered, we think it no feeble commendation 
at ancw book on fach fubjects to fay, that it 1s unexceptiomable, 
containing no mifchte vous srxovations, and no profanenefi. Mr. L. 
is entitled to commendation on this as well as on other accounts, 
and therefore we fhall allot to him a refpectfal degree of notice, 

«¢ ‘Phe work was written haitily, and printed as it was com. 
pofed; this circumftance will account for fome of the errors 
which it contains, and fome flight inaccuracies.”” P. 1. This 
excufe, if there were much occafion for it, would be inadmifidle. 
But we find the fyle of this work, though fomewhat ‘ unadorned,” 
yet very uncenfurable. It is creditable to “a woolitapler ;”* 
may, to a man of /etters—not of poft-letters on fhop bulinefs, but 
a man of literature. The five feCtions of this work bear the 
titles :—Wool in general—-Cultivated Wool—Fffential Qualities 
ef Wool—Wool of England—-Concluding Remarks.. We t- 
commend an index, in the cafe of another edition. At p. 8, 
&c. we find very fatistaCtory information on the improvement of 
Englifh wool. 

We cannot deny that the following remarks (at p. 67) have 
fome trath in them ; but we muft exprefs a with that they had 
been rendered more palatable by a tribute of well-earned appro- 
bation to the public Ricit of the ladies of the county of Livcoly, 
who yield in that refpect (as we learn from good authority} to 
thofe of no other county in England. Qe 
, * Itis not often obferved, when the tafte for a particular kind 
of goods has fubfided, that it rifés again to its former confe- 
quence. Political affiftance may fupport the demand fome time 
longer than it would have exifted without it, but can produce no 
permanent, and but little valuable effeét ; the continued operation 
of thofe caufes which produced the decline, countenanced by the 
public inclination, will finally prevail over all artificial means to 
counteraét them. In this light we view the late meafures adopted 
in the county of Lincoln to promote the confumption of long 
wool, and to eftablifh the manufa@ture of it within the country 
where it grows. Notwithftanding all the advantages which are 

inted out, and the efforts made to realize them, it is more than 
probable that the fcheme will fail; for it is in vain for ladies to 
appear at balls and public places in ftuffs of domeftic manufacture, 
fo long as the greater part of females in the diftriét prefer the 
Showy attire of the printed callico, or the more flowing robe ot 
tranfparent muflin, fo long as dimities are preferred to calliman- 
coes and cotton to worfted; or while kid, Spanith leather, and 
morocco, take precedence of everlafting ftuff. It is of much 
greater confequence, and more congenial to their nature, that out 
ladies fhould mark the rifing tafte ; and, if it be advantazeous ~s 
I the 
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the community, that they fhould afford to it all the aid of thetr 
fafcinating charms, rather than lend them to fupport a. mode 
of drefs that is growing obfolete.’” The annual fuff ball, 
however, at Lincoln, is continued wich great fpirit ; and if the 
zeal with which /chools of induffry were firft eftablifhed thall not 
abate, very excellent effects may continue to fpring from the 
patriotifm-and active charity of the ladies of Lincolnfhire. 

At p. 6g the author applies himfelf ‘* to the confideration of 
thofe more particular caufes which operate diretly upon the 
fleece.’’? Here we ftrongly recommend his example to all book- 
making agriculturifts. We had marked feveral paffages, as worthy 
to be extracted, between pp. 100 and 110; but they will not fail 
to be noticed by thofe who fhall purchafe this book, and we with 
it may be extentively demanded. At p. 124 we mect with half 
of a fentence, {including ‘* apoftolic fame’’) in which the author 
forgets himfelf, and lapfes into a profane agricultural jet; for fo 
it is, though he probably did not intend it. Such things fhall 
never pafs unnoticed by us. 

« When the name of Young is mentioned, every agriculturift 
secollects the charatter of that celebrated farmer,’’ p. 198. 
Whether Mr. L. defigned, or not, to be irovical, we cannot fay ; 
but we are informed, that any one who has known the afual 
fate of this gentleman’s farm will affirm the irony. At p. 320 
the author falls into a miftake not unufual, calling Great Britain 
and Ireland ‘* the united kingdoms,’’ inftead of kingdom. May 
they for ever continue ome kingdom, in defpite of all the excite. 
ments to rebellion which can proceed from the conclave of Pius 
VII., di¢tated by Talleyrand and Buonaparte ! 

We fhall take our leave of this refpettable dealer in wool, re- 
commending to him a greater comprefion of his language, the pile 
of which is good, but the faple much too long. | 
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Art. 33. Cafes of the Excifion of carious Foints. By H. Park, 
Surgeon in the Liverpool Hofpital; and P..F. Moreau, De Bar- 
Jur-Ornain, M. D. de lV’ Ecole de Paris, with Obfervations b 
fames Feffray, M. D. Profeffer of Anatomy and Surgery in the 
College of Glafgow. Illuftrated by Engravings, 12m0. 210 
pp» 4s. 6d. Murray. 1806. 


This is a work which deferves the ferious attention of praétical 
furgeons. Dr. Jeffray has here republifhed the Cafes of Mr. 
Park, of Liverpool, who firft propofed the excifion of the carious 
extremities of the bones of joints, as preferable to amputating 
fach diftempered limbs ; and he has added a fmall work by Mon. 
fiear Moreau on the fame fubje%. This French fargeon, before 
he faw Mr, Park’s cafes, appears to have entertained fimilar ideas ; 
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and he defcribes feveral operations of the above kind, though 
performed in a manner fomething different from that recom. 
mended by our countryman. Befides the works themfelves, Dr, 
Jeffray has fubjoined a Commentary, in which he endeavours to 
point out an improvement in the mode of operating; and has ip. 
vented a very ingenious inftrument for that purpofe. It is a fine 
faw, jointed like a watch-chain; and by its flexibility adapted 
for pafling round a bone, which it may be made to cut through 
with lefs injury to the foft parts, than when a ftraight faw is 
ufed. } 

This may be readily conceived, but for the defcription of the 
various operations we muft refer to the work. 

We have perhaps too few facts yet to decide, whether Mr, 
Park’s plan is a real improvement; or whether it does not refem. 
ble the amputation at the joint of the thigh, the fuccefs of which 
is barely poflible. Mr. Park has performed the operation at the 
joint of the knee twice. In the firft cafe he was fuccefsful: the 
limb however became immoveable at the knee ; it was fhortened 
nearly three inches ; and bowed flightly outwards. The next 
patient upon whom the operation was performed, died. 

Mr. Moreau operated once upon a knee cafe. Three months 


‘and a half after the operation, when the appearance of the wound 


was promifing, the patient was carried off by a dyfentery. 
Dr. Jeffray does not appear to us quite correct in fome of his 


-obfervations ; for he fays that ** Mr. Park had fhewn, by his fac. 


cefs in cutting out the extremities of the bones of the knee, that 
the excifion of various joints was not only pra¢ticable but fafe.” 
Now as one patient out of twa died, the fafety of the operation 
is furely not afcertaincd. Another inaccuracy occurs in com- 
menting upon Mr. Moreau’s cafes, he afferts that ‘ they were 
all fuccefsful.’? This is rather too ftrong an affumption ; for 
although the patient, who underwent the operation on the knee 
joint was thought to have died of an epidemic dyfentery ; yet, 
as the wound was not healed, and the callus was ftill téo weak to 
venture the foot to the ground, the cafe cannot with ftridtnels 
be termed fuccefsfol. 

There is a view of the fubje&, which none of thefe authors 
have taken, but which fegms to us important, The amputation 
of the thigh is rarely had recourfe to, but to fave the patient 
from impending death. ‘The principal queftion then furely 1s, 
whether the excifion of the carious bones, or the amputation of 
the limb gives the unhappy fufferer the beft chance of furviving 
the calamity. Now it appears to us undoubted, that the exct- 
fion of the carious bones is a much more dangerous operation than 
amputation. ‘The wounded furface is confiderably more exten- 
five ; and it has this capital difadvantage, that the union by the 
firft intention is impoffible. Whoever confiders the great fuppuration 


that muft occur ; with exfoliations, and-all the tedious concom!> 
tants 
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tants of fuch accidents, will be fully convinced of the greatnefs 
of the danger. 

The next confideration is the patient’s fufferings. The pain of 
amputation is violent ; but the excifion of the carious joint is 
far more terrible. Mr, Moreau acknowledges, and his defcrip. 
tion proves, that the torture of this new operation exceeds that 
of amputation; and befides the immediate pain, the irkfome 
diftrefs refulting from the tedious treatment of an immenfe wound, 
is fur greater than is likely to be endured after amputation, For 
when this laft operation is moft fuccefsful, the wound is quite 
healed in a very few weeks. Whereas in Mr. Park’s fuccefsful 
cafe of excifion, many exfoliations occurred; at one time a finus 
was laid open}; at another, a feton was paffed through an abcefs ; 
and after the utmoft attention the wounds were eight months in 
healing. The patient then hada fall, and bruifed his knee ; this 
occafioned a frefh fuppuration, which delayed his cure fo long, 
that it was five months before the limb was able to bear the 
weight of the body. After all was over, there isno doubt that 
the limb was far preferable to any wooden leg. Yet we cannot 
help thinking that the great increafe of danger and pain, makes 
the remote, and perhaps fallacious hope of fuch a benefit, far too 
dear a purchafe, 

With refpeét to the operation of the elbow joint, the cafe is 
widely different. The danger and the pain of the excifion of 
this carious joint, is far lefs than of the knee joint; and the ad. 
vantages refulting from the operation when fuccefsful, is far 
greater. For it appears from Mr. Moreau, that after the ope. 
ration, not only the ufe of the hand is preferved, but the motion 
of the elbow joint is recovered. 

We therefore flatter ourfelves, that by Mr. Park’s difcovery, 
an arm may fometimes be faved; and that by Dr. Jeffray’s in- 


genious faw, the danger and pain of the operation may be di. 
minifhed. , 


Arr. 34. The Medical Guide, for the Use of Families and young 
PraGtitioners in Medicine and Surgery. Being a complete Sy/- 
tem of Modern Domeftic Medicine; exhibiting a comprehenfive 
View of the lateft and moft important Difcoveries in Medicine, 
Pharmacy, (Sc. Fourth Edition, confiderably enlarged and im- 
proved. By Richard Reece, M. D. Member of the Royal Col. 
lege of Surgeons, Sc. 8vo. 536 pp. gs. Longman. 1807. 


We briefly noticed the firft Edition of Mr. Reece’s book, in 
Our 22d volume, p. 436.—Since that time, it has been brought 
by public favour to a fourth edition, and extended by the addi. 
tional attention of the author to nearly twice its original’ magni- 
tude. Much of that favour which the author has experienced is 
doubrlefs owing to the luminous arrangement of his matter, 
which, in a work intended for continual reference, is by no sean 
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of {mall importance. He gives firft a lift of the medicines which 
are of mott general ufe ; and then, in alphabetical order, a lift of 
the difeafes for which medical affiftance may be required. Though 
we by no means recommend to any perfons, unexperienced in me. 
dical matters, to rely too far on any book whatever ; yet as fuch 
aflittance will be fought, let us advife what we pleafe, it is an ad- 
vantage to have a work fo judicious as that of Dr. Reece in 
circulation for that purpofe. 

It would be an advantage, in our opinion, if the medicines 
were alfo arranged in alphabetical order, as well as the difeafes ; 
for though there is an excellent index, it is always deftrable to 
have as little occafion as poflible for an index. It 1s an additional 
advantage to the public, that all the medicines recommended 
by the author, are alfo to be had, by apply ing to him, conve. , 
niently arranged in a cheft of {mall fize, and fo marked as not to 
be miftaken. 

A new medicine, under the name of Ratania, or Rhatania root, 
is recommended at p. 267, of which the following account is 
given—** This root is the produce of Peru, and has been princi. 
pally ufed by the wine-merchants of Spain, for the purpofe of 
heightening the colour of wine, and giving it a pleafant degree 
of aftringency. From the many trials I have made with it, I am 
perfuaded that itis a rery valuable ftrengthentng medicine, and 
fuperior, in many refpects, to the Peruvian bark. The extraétis 
the beft preparation.” No account is given of this root in the 
author’s litt of Materia Medica, but we fee that he advertifes a 
diftinet treatife on the fubjec, foon to be publifhed. In page 83, 
by an error of the prefs, it is called Raiana-root, inftead of Ra. 
tania, 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 35. ASermon preached before the Lords Spiritual, and Tem- 
poral, in the Abbey Church, Weftminfter, on Friday, January 30, 
1807. Ry the Bifoop of St. David's. 4to. 26 pp. %% 
Rivingtons. 1807. 

The text of this fermon is remarkable, * Becaufe of unrighteous 
dealings, injuries, and riches got by deceit, the kingdom 1s tranf. 
lated from one people to another*.’’? A complere hiftory of 
many of the revolutions of modern Europe !—May it not evel 
hecome applicable to ourfelves ! ; 

This fermon being preached before the Houfe of Lords by his 
Majefty’s efpecial pleafure, after a temporary difcontinuance © 
the practice, the occafion is thus admirably noticed by the leame 
prelate. ! 
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* Ecclefiafticus x. 8. We regret that fo ftriking a text fhould 
have no better authority than that of an apocrypial book. 
contains, however, mot edifying doctrine, Rev. 
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« 9, For the folemn purpofe of confefling and deploring a great 
national fin, the murder of a lawful Sovereign, we are convened, 
on this day, by the laws of our Country, or rather by His fpe- 
cial command, who is the organ of our Country’s voice, the de- 
fender of her faith, the exemplar of her morals, and the guardian 
of her public duties*. If even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion (that is, to an unlimited period of impenitent defcendants) 
men are liable to God’s anger and to his punifhments of fin ; 
and if exifting or impending judgements may be mitigated or 
averted by repentance ; the people of this country are as much 
concerned, at this day, in the duty and neceflity of repentance for 
the murder of a lawful Sovereign, as at the period, in which this 
great national fin was committed. We have perhaps ftronger 
reafons ; for we have now, more thanever, to lament not-only 
the murderous act, which they were guilty of, but the example, 
which they fet.’’ P. 6, 

It is certainly a moft remarkable proof of the pernicious effect 
of ill example, that the French who haughtily refufed to copy 
usin what was good, ftudioufly imitated our republicans, (though 
with added atrocioufnefs) in the murder of their too mild and be- 
nevolent king ; and performed the iniquitous act within a few 
days of the fame period! This dreadful effect of our example the 
bifhop further notices in his difcourfe. He then adverts to the 
prefent ftate of Europe, the warnings which it holds out to us; 
and the neceflity of national repentance and reformation which it 
enforces. A very interefting part of this difcourfe is the enquiry 
how far repentance, for the murder of Charles 1. has ever ap- 
peared to be national, from that time to this? Finding no fufi- 
cient traces of fuch a feeling, the bifhop juftly concludes that 
“ the murder of our lawful fovereign is {till a fufficient caufe for 
Our repentance, even if we had no additional reafons of our own.”’ 
The other more ftriking caufes for our repentance the-bifhop of 
St. David’s thus enumerates, 1. The neglect of church; 2. The 
begleét of the facrament; 3. The neglect of the fcriptures, and 
offamily prayer. All thefe are important. But with regard to the 
laft, more particularly, we earneftly with that every poiflible exer- 
tion may be made to reftore and revive it, by precept, by example, 
by every chriftian method, ‘There can be no hope indeed of real 
amendment till all thefe evils are removed. May the circulation 
of this excellent difcourfe be among the providential caufes in pro- 
ducing that effect. 


. Arr, 36. Religious Experience effential to a Chriflian Minifter: 


A Sermon, preached at Broadmead, Briftol, Augu/t 1, 1804, be- 





** * The Sermon appointed to be preached before the Houfe of 
Lords on the goth of January, which had been difcontinued for 
tome years, it was His Majefty’s pleafure fhould be revived this 


year,”’ 
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Sore the Briftol Edweation Sxiety, by Fames Dove. Publifbed' as 
the Requcft of the Society. 8vo. 28 pp. 1s. Button, &e,’ 
1804. 


Though we might objet to fome of the notions entertained by 
this refpectable diffenter, yet we readily acknowledge, that his 
difcourfe (on Prov. xvi. 23.) is in general grave, impreflive, and 
ufeful in a high degree. 


Art. 37- Demonftration of the Exiftence of God from the won. 
derful Works of Nature. Tranflated from the French of Fran. 
cois Augufie Chateaubriand; and dedicated hy Permiffion to the 
Lord Bifbop of Liandaff. By Frederick Shoberl, 12m0. 102 
pp. 38- Phillips. 1806. 


“« The following pages form a fmall portion of a work which 
appeared at Paris in the year 1802, under the title of the Genixs 
of Chriftianity. ‘The fenfation which it produced in France was 
almoft unprecedented. Some of the firft critics of that country 
warmly expreffed their admiration of this difplay of the author's 
abilities; while the philofophic party exerted all the efforts of 
ridicule, irony, and mifreprefentation, to d»preciate M, Chateau. 
briand in the public opinion. Their cenfures, however, produced 
effects the reverfe of what they intended. Many were induced 
by curiofity to perufe a work which was treated with fuch acri- 
mony ; and /even editions, printed in the fhort {pace of two years, 
fufficiently befpeak theeftimation in which the Genius of Chriftianity 
is held in the moft fceptical country in Europe,’’—-Tran/flator’s 
Preface. 

The tranflator, declining to give his own opinion upon the 
merits of the original work, quotes the fentiments of ‘* the ve. 
nerable and diftinguifhed prelate to whom it is dedicated :—The 
work is not calculated for the inftru€tion of philofophers; but it 
will enlarge the views of the ignorant, it will arreft the atten. 
tion of the thoughtlefs, and it will give an impulfe to the piety 
of fober-minded men. ‘There are paflages in it, which emulate 
the eloquence of Bossver.’’ We perfectly agree to this judg. 
ment exprefied by the Lord Bithop of Llandaff; and we think 
the eniaks well qualified to go through the whole work, from 
which the fheets before us are a felection. 


Art. 38. A Sermon, preached at Durham, Fuly 17, 1806, at the 
Vifitation of the Honourable and Right Reverend Father in God, 
Shute, Lord Bifoop of Durham, By Henry Phillpotts, M.A. 
Refer of Stainton-le-fireet, Vicar af Bipbop. Middlebam, ia the 
County of Durham, ard ce of his Lordfip’s domeftic Chaplais. 
4to. 22pp. is. 6d. Rivingtons. 1807. 


This author begins by allufion to the Platonic with, that wif- 
dom would reveal itfelf to the world, and the affertion, that fo fe- 
v 
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yealed, it would captivate all beholders. ©The with has been 
granted, but, unfortunately, through the perverfenefs of man, the 
confequence has not followed. 

The chief topic employed by Mr. Phillpotts, is, that error 
which fuppofes that, becaufe the ations of men are imperfect, no 
works that he performs can be of any avail at all, for his accept- 
ance with God. With a view to this error, he examines the un- 
portant text, in the epiftle to the Romans, ‘ 1 know that in me, 
that is, in my flefh, dwelleth no good thing: for to will is prefent 
with me, but, how to perform that which is good, I find not.’’ 
He ably defends this text againft the interpretation which would 
fuppofe it to deny all poflibility of good aétion in man; contraft- 
ing it with the text which declares, that the promife is made to all 
“ who, by patient continuance in well-doing, fegk for glory, and ho- 
nour, and immortality.’’? He then proeeeds to make the due dif. 
tinction. 

“ We maintain,” fays he, ‘* the neceffity of fuch a confciouf. 
nefs of our own corruption, as fhal! make us renounce the meritori- 
ousdignity of our beft fervices ;—of fuch an entire reliance on the 
merits of Chrift, that we attribute not to works, performed even 
after grace, any plea to acceptance with God ; but we difclaim that 
falfe humility, which /ecks to degrade our nature, only to evade our 
duties, We therefore affirm, that in the midft of all our weaknefs, 
and all our corruption, we ftill have faculties, capable of being 
bg the fervice of our fellow-creatures, and to the glory of 

' Ps Be 

He then expatiates with ability on the powers of man, and illuf- 
trates the ftill remaining dignity of his nature, by the petition in 
our Saviour’s prayer, that ‘* the will of God may be done in 
earth, as it isin heaven.’ ‘This, fays he, moft truly, would not 
have been fuggefted as a prayer, had it been in fact impoffible: and 
he therefore concludes, that it is an exeeflive and exaggerated f{pe- 
cies of felf-abafement, which fuppofes us to be literally incapable of 
any good thing, Other confiderations are added, from the proba- 
tionary ftate in which we are placed: and, confidering that ftate 
as really meant to try us, he deplores, with due commiferation, the 
ate of that poor mifguided being, who fuppofes himfelf cut off, 
" by the eternal decree of God, from all hope in the mercy of a 
Redeemer.” This horrible opinion, which ftands in direét oppo- 
fition to the whole fyftem of the Gofpel, cannot be too ftrongly ex. 
pofed y and it is a high commendation of this difcourfe, to fay that 
itis here well expofed. The miferable fufferings of poor Cowper, 
the poet, who, with a life the moft harmlefs, thought himfelf irre- 
vethbly condemned, ought to a@ as a perpetual fafeguard againtt 
this perverie, fanatical, and moft deteftable doctrine. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 39. The Life of the Right Honourable Horatio Lord Vifcoun: 
Neljon, Baron Nelfon of the Nile, and of Burham Thorpe, 3c, 
Se. By Mr. Harrifon. 2 Vols. Svo. Price 128. Chapple, 


Thefe volumes feem evidently to have had the affiftance of va. 
rious authentic documents and communications relative to the 
illuftrious nobleman, whofe life and character they reprefent. On 
the other hand, they fo abound with acrimonious infinuation, and 
more than infinuation, againft poor Lady Nelfon, that an impar. 
tial reader would naturally fuppofe that many features of this work 
were a€tually di€tated by individual malignity. Lady Hamiltonis 
every where extolled as a paragon cf iemale excellejce, her con. 
nexion, or friendfhip, or whatever it may be called, with Lord 
Nelion, is every where not only extenuated, but exhibited as a 
complete model of innocent and virtuous attachment. Lady 
Nelfon, on the contrary, is traduced in the vileft terms, and fo 
much more is faid, about both thefe ladies, than the life of a warrior 
and hero feemed to require, that the dignity of the whole is im. 
paired, and the value of the author’s private communications 
leffened, In other refpects, the work is not ill written, and 
fome curious and interefling private letters and anecdotes are de. 
tailed, which, but for the exception above made, would entitle 
the performance to our commendation. 

A good head of Lord Nelfon, from the picture by Sir William 
Beechy, is prefixed. 


Aart. 40. The Pantheon; or, Ancient Hiftory of the Gods of Greece 
and Rome. Intended to facilitate the Underftanding of the 
Clafical Authors, and of th. Poets in general; for the UR of 
Schools and young Perfons of both Sexes. By Edward Baldwin, 
Efe. With Engravings of the principal Gods, chiefly taken 

rom the Remains of ancient Statuary ° izmo. Price bs. 

Hodkins. 1806. - 

Mr. Baldwin has before exercifed his talents far the benefit and 
infruction of young people very fuccefsfully. His Fables, an- 
cient and modern, have had, as they deferved, an extenfive cul- 
culation; and his Hiftory of England, for the Ufe of Schools, 
was exceedingly well calculated to anfwer the intended purpofe. 

The profefied objet of this book is to remedy the defettso 
‘Fooke's (i.c. Porney’s) Pantheon, which is obvioufly too per- 
plexed and elaborate for younger ftudents. There can he no dit- 
fuculty in pronouncing, that this will be found a very convenient 
as well as agreeable manual, for introducing younger readers 
to a knowledge of ancient mythology, and it feems in all. re- 
fpeéts a proper book for the ufe of fchools. It is dedicated, with 
great propriety, to Dr. Raine, the fchoolmafter of the Charterheufe, 
by one of whofe predeceffors the book commonly known by the name 
of Tooke’s Pantheon was publifhed about a hundred years = 

RT. 
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Aat.41. Mi/cellanics, in Profe and Verfe. By Alexander Mol. 
jefon, 12mM0. 221 pp. Price 3s, 6d. Mollefon, Glafgow. 


1806. 


Since the days of the Manutii, Stephani, &c. it has become un- 
common for the-characters of author and publifher to be united. 
Here, however, if we miftake not, they are fo, both parts being 
filled. by the identical Alexander Mollefon, of Glafgow. We 
mean not to object to this union; on the contrary, we think it 
defirable that it fhould become more common. One advantage, 
among many, ‘would be that publifhers, who were authors, alfo, 
would probably have more fellow feeling for poor authors, than 
mere publifhers are fometimes found to have. 

Some of thefe pieces, the author tells us, have been publifhed 
before, and among thefe the moft confiderable of the whole, the 
Effay, entitled ‘* Melody the Soul of Mufic.”” On this, it is 
unneceflary for us to make many remarks, the author having. 
given with it the criticifms of feveral reviewers, fome of whi 
are, extremely acute and good, ‘The author extols melody in 
comparifon of harmony ; which latter, however, if his word ma 
be taken, he by no means intended to depreciate. He makes his 
apology in the form of the following Quere.—‘* Might not an 
architect be allowed to recommend a particular ftile of building, 
as elegant, comfortable, and pleafant, contrafted with. another 
ftile, grand perhaps, but not fo ufeful, without being accufed of 
a barbarous inclination to demolifh certain magnificent ftruc- 
tures?’’——-So the author makes his peace with Handel, and the 
Handelians, for whom, as among the moft ftaunch, we beg 
leave to fay that we are willing to accept his apology ; adding 
only the fuggeftion, that the fweeteft and even the moft fimple 
melodies are to be found in the works of Handel, as well as the fub. 
limeft harmonies; and that, undoubtedly, a great mufician cannot 
be formed without much attention to the refpective advantages of 
melody and harmony, and every poffible combination of both. 

Mr. Mollefon appears to be a loyal fubje¢t, and a good ponents. 
as well as an ingenious writer, and we are happy to give him our 
encouragement in all thefe capacities. If his verfes foar not 
much above mediocrity, we fee many which fall toa greater dif. 
“ below it; and his profe is generally perfpicuous and fen- 

ible. 


Art. 42. The Pi@ure of Liverpool; or, Stranger’s Guide. 
1z2mo. 48 Woodward. 18096. 


Thefe manuals have of late become frequent, and when they are 
deferiptiy eof places like Liverpool, progreflively advancing in com. 
merce and opulence, muft be very ufeful. They are comprled from 
the beft writers and moft authentic documents, and appear.a conve. 
ment and agreeable fubftitute for more expenfive and lefs attainable 
publications. To the prefent work is prefixed a plan of the town 
of Liverpool, a defcription of the public buildings, churches, 

exchange, 
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exchange, town hall, theatre, &c. There ts alfo, which to fran, 
gers muft be more particularly defirable, an account of the inns and 
taverns, ftage coaches, packets, ferry boats, and hackney coach 
fares- Some very good verfes, defcriptive of the fcenes viewed 
from Mount Pleafant, are inferted in the body of the work, faidto 
be the production of anative poet. That they deferve preferya. 
tion, cannot be denied after perufing the following conclufion, 

Here fober evening wet with pearly dews, 

Slow o’er the mead the lingering gleam purfues ; 

A pleafing ftillnefs thro’ the air extends, 

Save, when the murmur from the tower afcends, 

Or when at intervals the red breaft’s throat 

Pours the clear warblings of his clofing note, 

Which floating penfive in the breathing wind, 

Leaves foft impreflions on the vacant mind. 


Art. 43. Hiforical, Literary, and Political Anecdotes and Mif. 
cellanies, in Three Volumes, from the German of Augu/lus Vou 
Kotzebue, Author of Travels in Italy, Paris, Sc. 12mo. 
Letterman. 1807. 


Some of thefe anecdotes are interefting and entertaining, fuch 

ticularly as the account of the Chinefe Entertainment, the 
Tra& on Banifhment, the Journal of the laft King of Poland, and 
a few others. Some are trifling indeed, and not a few contempti- 
ble. The tranflation indicates great ignorance, or great care. 
leffnefs, and fometimes both ; we thould not have exprefied our- 
felves fo ftrongly, but that the tranflator, who is alfo the pub- 
lifher, threatens his fubicribers, (the fubfcribers, as we prefume, to 
his circulating library) with many more publications. We would 
advife him either to take more pains himfelf, or to employ the af. 
fiftance of fome more experienced hand. 


158. 
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mond, in Memory of Thomas Wakefield, B.A. their beloved 
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Travels through the Canadas. By Georges Heriot, Efq, De, 
puty Poftmafter General of Britith North America, gto, 
al. 128, 6d. 

Travels in the Year 1800, from Italy to England. By the 
Marquis de Salvo, 8vo. 6s. 


MEDICAL. 

An Inquiry into the Seat and Nature of Fever, Part I. con. 
taining the general Doctrine of Fever. By Henry Clutterbuck, 
M.D. 9s. 

A View of the Nervous Temperament, By Thomas Trot. 
ter, M.D, 73. 

A comparative Sketch of the Effects of the Variolous and 
Vaccine Irioculation. By Thomas Pruen, Efq. 2s. $d, 

Dialogues in Chemiftry, intended for the Inftraction and En. 
tertainment of Young People. By the Rev, J. Joyce, 2 vok, 
6s. 

Firft Lines of the Practice of Surgery. By Samuel Cooper, 
}2s. 

A popular Effay on the Diforder familiarly termed a Cold, 
By E. L, White, Surgeon, 53, 


BIOGRAPHY, 


An Account of the Life and Writings of David Hume, Big, 
By Thomas Edward Ritchie. 10s. 6d. 


An Account of the Life’ and Writings of Hugh Blair, D,D, 
F.R.S.E. By the late John Hill, LL.D. 6s. 


An Hiftorical Effay on the Life of the Great Condé, written 
by his Serene Highnefs the Prince of Condé, his Defcendant in 
the Fourth Degree, now in England. 8vo, 9s. 


LAW. 

The Proceedings of a General Court Martial, held at Colchef. 
ter Barracks, on Seven Officers of the Weft Kent Militia, ona 
Charge preferred by Lieut. Col. Dalton of the’ fame Regiment, 
&c. 

POLITICS. , 

Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Howick, in the 
Houfe of Commons, ftating the Circumftances which led to the 
Change of Adminiftration. 6d. 

Letters addreffed to Lord Grenville and Lord Howick, upon 
their Removal from the Councils of the King, in Confequence 
their attempting the Total Repeal of the Teft Laws, applicable 
to the Service of his Majefty’s Army and Navy. By a Protel- 
tant. 15. 

State of the Cafe, addreffed to Lord Grenville and Low 
Howick. 


Th 
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The Britith Cabinet of 1806, or Memoirs of the’ illuftrious 
Perfonages who compofed the late Adminiftration. 5s. 


A plain Addrefs to the People of Great Britain, in Explana- 
tion of the Secret Caufes which occafioned the Difmiffal of his 
Majefty’s late Minifters. 6s. 

The Subftance of Lord Erfkine’s Speech in the Houfe of Lords, 
Monday, April 19. Is. : 

A Sfort Account of a late Short Adminiftration, 6d, 

A Letter to Lord Grenville, containing Obfervations on the 
Merits of the late Adminiftration.. By Poplicola. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to Sam. Whitbread, Efq. M. P. on his propofed Bill 
for the Amendment of the Poor Laws. By the Rev, T. R. 
Malthus, 1s. 6d. 

Some Thoughts on the prefent State of the Englith Peafantry, 
Written in Confequence of Mr. Whitbread’s Motion on the Poor 
Laws. By J. N..Brewer. 15. 6d. he a 

A Letter addreffed to Sam. Whitbread, Efq. M. P. in: Confe-. 
quence of the unqualified Approbation expreffed by him in the 
Houfe of Commons, of Mr, Lancaiter’s Plan of Education, &c. 
By John Bowles, Efg. 2s, 6d. : Tat 

Obfervations on the Poor Laws. Witha hhort View of Mr. 
Whitbread’s Bill now before Parliament. By; John Berkeley 
Monck, Efq. | 

A Letter to the Honourable and Right Reverend the, Bi- 
hop of Durham, on the Principle and Detail of the Meafures 
now under the Confideration of Parliament, for promoting, and 
encouraging Induftry, and for the Relief and Regulation of the 
Poor, By Thomas Bernard, Efq. 

Remarks upon a Bill (as amended by the Committee) for pro- 
moting and encouraging of Induftry amongft the labouring Claffes 
of the Community, and for the Relief and Regulation of the Ne- 
cefitous and Criminal Poor. Ordered to be printed 24th Feb. 
1807. By one of His Majefty’s Juftices ‘of the Peace. 18. 6d. 

A Cgrrefpondence between Richard Wilfon, Efq. a Magiftrate 

for the County of Tyrone, and late a Member of the Britith 
Parliament : the Right Hon. William Eliot, priticipal Secretary 
to his Grace the Duke of Bedford, and the Right . George 
Ponfonby, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, relative te the Pers 
fecutions of the Roman Catholics in his Diftri@, 2s, 6d. 
_ An Effay on the Hiftory and EffeCtof the Coronation Oath, 
including Obfervations on a Bill recently brought into the Houfe 
of pce By John Jofeph Dillon, of Lincoln’s Inn, Efq. 
2s. 6d, 


. Naval Anecdotes: or a New Key to the Proceedings-of a 
late Adminiftration. 55, ) 


The 
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The Subftance of Three Speeches in Parliament, On the Bif hee 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and on the Petition 
the State of the Weit India Trade, in February and March 1807 
By George Hibbert, Efq. M.P. for Seaford. 2s. 6d. 

Suggeftions arifing from the Abolition of the African Saye 
Trade for fupplying the Demands of the Weft India Colonie 
with Agricultural Labourers. By Robert Townfend Farquhar, 
Efq. 2s, 6d. : 

An Effay on the Theory of Money and Principles of Com. 
merce. By John Wheatley. 4to. il. 5s. 

A Letter to the Lords of Trade, on the Cotton and Silk Ma. 
nufactories. By J. Thorp, Spital Square. 

General Obfervations upon the probable Effeéts of any Mea. 
fares which have for their Object the Increafe of the Regular 
Army. By a Country Gentleman, as. 6d. 

A Speech delivered at a Meeting of the Merchants” Compan 
of Edinburgh refpecting the Police Act. By John Borthwick 
Gilehrift, Ef. LL.D. es. 


POETRY. 


An Effay on Nature. By Henry Berwick. 1s, 


The Mountain Bard ; confitting of Ballads and Songs, fountled 
on Facts and Legendary Tales. By James Hogg the Ettrick 


Shepherd. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Exodiad. Books I. II. III. and IV. By Richard 
Cumberland, Efq. and Sir James Bland Burges. 4to. 165. 


Elijah’s Mantle, being Verfes occafioned by the ‘Death of that 
ilufttiows Statefman, the Right Hon W. Pitt. rs. 


The Epics of the Ton; or the Glorics of the Great World. 
In Two Books, with Nores and [lafrations. 


_ Seulktifera Navis, or the Modern Ship of Fools. 8s. 


The Lay ef an Icith Harp; or Metrical Fragments, By Mib 
Owenfon. 7s. : 


Saul, a Poem, in Two Parts. By William Sotheby, Efg. 
qt. = r8s. 


Poems, chicfly amatory. By David Carey.  5s..6d. 


All the Blocks ; or an Antidote to All the Talents, a Satifi- 
tal Poem. By Flagellum. 3s. 6d. 


The Groans of al! the Talents, in a Series of Poetical Epittles. 
The Uti Poffidetis and Status Quo, a Political Satire. 1s. 6d, 


DRAMA. 
The Archite&, 2 Dramatic Sketch in Two A@s. By th 
tate Nicholas Gypfom, Efg. and edited by his Nephew. 28. 64+ 
Gr——lle Agoniftes, a Dramatic Poem. ° rs. 6d, 
NOVELS> 
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NOVELS. 


Moral Tales for Young People. By Mrs. Hurry, late Mifs 
Mitchell. 45. 

But which? or Domeftic Grievances of the Wolinore Family. 
By the Author of Leopold. 2 vols, _ 108., 

The Convent of Notre Dame, or Jeannette, By the Author 
of the Taleof Myftery. 2 vols. tos. 7 


Drelincourt and Rodalia, or Memoirs of Two Noble Families. 
By Mrs. Byron, g vols, 128. 
Mandeville Caftle ; or the Two Ellinors. 2 vols. 7s, 


The Difcarded Son, or the Haunt of the Banditti, By Mrs. 
Roche. 5 vols. il. 7s. 6d. 

Conitance de Lindefdorf, or the Force of Bigotry. By So. 
phia Francis, 4 vols. 18s. 

Laurette. By Mrs. Thomfon. .g vols. 19s, 6d, 


Vefuvia, or Anglefea Manor. 3 vols. 19s. 6d, 


MISCELLANIRS. 


My Pocket Book ; or Hints fora * Ryghte merri¢e and con. 
ecitede”” Tour in quarto; to be-called the Stranger in Ireland im 
i805. By aKnight Errant. 19mo.  qs.:6d\ 

Critical Remarks on Dr. Tatham’s Two Addreffcs to the 
Members of Convoéation. rs. 


Obfervations. on the Advantages and ptacticability of making 
Tonnels under navigable Rivers, particularly applicable to the 
propofed ‘Tunnel under the Forth. By James Miller,“ M.D. 
F,A.S, and William Vazie, Efq. 5s. 


An Effay_on the Study of Statiftics. By D. Boileau. 23, 64, 


_ The Aphorifms of Sir Philip Sidney » with Remarks, By 
Mifs Porter, 2 vols, tos. 6d. 


The Pi@ure of Newcaftle on Tyne. 5. 


The Pasaphrafe of am Anonymous Greck Writet (hitherto 
publifhed under the Name of Andronicus Rhodius) on the Ni. 
comachean Ethics of Ariitotle. Tranflated from the Greek. 
By William Bridgman, F. L. S. 


The Public undeceived. Written by Mr. Dibdin, and cone 


abing a Statement of all'the material Fatts relarive té his Pen- 
ion, 253. 


An Abridgement of Dr. Goldfmith’s Natural Hiftory. of Birds 
and Beafts. 6s. 


Saunder’s Experimental Treatife.on Swine. ts. 6d. 


A Critical Catalogue of the Piéures now exhibiting ‘at “the 
Gallery of the Britith Inftitution. gs. 6d. 
6 ACKNOW. 



















































460 LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We can affure our Correfpondent C, B. that regular 
confiderable pains are taken to make our Monthly Lift 6f 
Books complete. If a book is fometimes mentioned more 
than once, it arifes from the repetition of advertifements jy 
the unvaried form, “* this day is publifhed,” We hope that 
few or none are omitted, except books by 8 and advet- 
tifed only in the country; for advice of which we fhould at 
any time thank C. B. or any friendly Correfpondent. 


Juvenis fhall have notice, as foon as prior claims can be 
fettled. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Nearchus and the Periplus of the Dean of Weftminfler 
are reprinting together, in two handfome and uniform volutes, 
quarto. 

We underftand that Mr. Bowles’s Edition of Pope is-only 
delayed by fome minor conceras; the work itfelf, with the 
new Life of Pope, having been completed at the prefs two 
months ago. . 

We are happy to find that a perfon fo well qualifiedsas 
Mr. Park, Editor of the new pl se of ** the Royal and 
Noble Authors,” has undertaken to republifh Warton’s Hiflary 
of Englifh Poetry. 

The remainder of the Exodiad, by Mr. Cumberland ad 
Sir James Bland Burges, wiil very foon be publithed. 

Dr. Abbot, of Oakley in Bedfordthire, is publithing Ser- 
mons, which are to bear the title of /’arochial Divinity. 


CLARENDON PRESS. . 
The Univerfity is printing the Alceftts of Euripidgs, and 
other Greek plays, for the ufe of fchools. 


A republication of Creech’s edition of Lucretius is allo 
proceeding, for fimilar purpofes. 


_— _a—««,, 





ERRATA. 


In the Monthly Lift of Books, dele the firft article, and fee 
our 27th Volume, p. 87. ~ . 

At page 236, under Biography, the Honourable Henry Hornty 
read Home, 
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